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I believe that the school is primarihj a social institution. 

I believe that educatioH is a jn'ocess of livimj^ and not a preparation 
for future living. 

I believe that the school mu.st represent present UfCy — life as real and 
vital to the child as that whirh he carries on in the. hona’y in the neigh- 
borhoodf or on the playground. ^ 

I believe that the school life should grow gradually out of the home 
life^ — that it should take up and continue the activities icith which the 
child is already familiar in the home. 

I believe it should exhibit these activities Ur the child, and reproduce 
them in such ways that the child will gradually learu the meauiug of 
them, and be able to playjds own juirt in relation to them. 

I believe that the «ooial like of the child is the ii.vhih of conokn- 
TRATION, OK coKRELATiox, in all his training or growth. The social 
life gives the unconscious unity and the background of idl his efforts 
and all his attainments. 

— From “ My Educatioual Creed.” ProfesHor John Dkwry. 



Tub jiiilliors <k*siro to jicknowkMljre tlieir obligations to 
Mrs. luniiiiii M. .loues, lute Prineiiuil of the Laurel School, 
Miiiiieapolis, who read the luunuscript and made many helpful 
suggestions; and to whom credit is due for the illustrative 
drawings and cuttipgs used throughout the book. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


This little book is the outeoine of our personal work with 
little children, supplemented by <^leaning8 here and there 
during several years of supervision. 

The plan aims at simplicity. It includes; — 

1. A series of simple kindergarten paper folding. ^ 

' 2. A series each of strip work ami of pencil check work 
based on one and two inch strips and squares. Objects made 
similar to Series I. 

3. A series in drawing and cutting eirples. 

4. A series combining strips and circles. 

5. A series doing away with help of folds and pencil checks. 

0. Home work — sifnple application of principles in making 

clothing or furniture for dolls. 

7. Freehand and illustrative cutting. 

8. Poster work. 

9. Sand table and clay work. 

10. Things to make for special days. 

11. Development of a playhouse. 

12. Directions for helpful seat work. 

13. Primitive industrial work. 

The mechanical system of [>aper folding and checking gives 
the child a working basis by which later he makes and invents 
gifts for his friends and furniture for his playhouse. 

The work outlined above, being legitimate ecJwol warh^ should 
h^ve a definite place on the program, as it furnishes a motive. 

% 
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OLiiUhSllOX.S TO TEACHERS 


for readin^y, language, writing, spelling, and ^lumber, — nialfing 
the three H’s'’ tooh in the child’s edueatioiii, as tlfey ought to 
be, rather than endtf in themselves. 

The schoolroom thus becomes to the child a place where he 
lives a real life, — where he does things as real to him as our- 
doings are to us. 

Material: — 

Material may be had in abundance, oven if not found among 
the school supplies, by getting the necessary things from the 
children themselves. 

Cal^ upon them to bring from Iiome paper, cord, ravelings 
of yarn,*c?irpet, and matting, bits of cloth, and other things 
that are recpiired. 

By purchasing “print” paper, either in the form of “tab- 
lets” or cut up into, sheets, much can be obtained at a small 
expense. 

If the children contribute a few cents each month, the school 
can be well supplied with all the material necessary, as clay, 
maiiila tag, a heavy folding paper in ])leasing colors cut in 
squares. Scissors may be brought from home if not furnished. 

Use the media of expression best suited to the subject, 
<».//. in illustrating “The 'Fliree Hears” one may use paper, — 
either cutting freehand or making objects, as beds and chairs, 
according to the mechanical plan, as folding or checking, — 
or children may be furnished clay. 

The following mechanical plan is acquired little by little by 
the wee ones, and may be begun the first day they enter school. 
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SERIES I 


KINDERGARTEN PAPER FOLDING 

TO FOLD OBLONGS OU SQUARES 

Materials: print paper, either U by 8 inches or 6 inches 
square. 

General Directions. — Each chi hi has a sheet of the paper 
placed lengthwise on his desk. 

. The teaclier also has a sheet of the same paper, which she 
folds in the presence of the class, as she dictates. Children 
follow her directions. 


Dictate ; — 


Exercise 1 


Find upper edge. 

Find lower edge. 

Find the right edge. 

Find the left edge. 

Touch the upper left corner. 

Touch the lower left corner. 

Touch the upper right corner. 

Touch the lower right corner. 

Place the left hand on the paper. Hold. 
With the right hand take the upper right 
corner. 

Fqld the right edge to meet the left 



Fio. 1. 


edge. Crease. Open. Lift. What have you ? (Fig. 1.) 
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Child answers: “A •ijook.” Teacher talks about book: 

“Play read your book. — Play sing from 'your |jook.” 

Child may fold other 

sheets and make a booklet. 

Another Lesson. — Rt>- 
peat above directions 
“ crease.” Open. Do not 


Kkj. 

If SO — “What do you see 
many panes in your window' 

Exercise 2 
TO Foi.i) sriurs 
Dictate: — 

Fold the lowin’ edge to 
.meet the u[)[)er edge, (hease. 
Open. 

Fold the lower edge to 
meet the center, (h-ease. 
Open. 

Fold the upper edge to 


. lift. 

Dictate : — 

With the right hand fold 
lower edge to meet the up- 
per edge. Crease. Open. 
““ Lift. What have you ? 

Child may say “a window.” 
through the window ? — How 
r’ iV\g. 2.) 
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meet the cun ter. Crease. Open. How many strips liavo 
you? (Fig. ii) 

The strips may he put to a variety of uses; as, mat weaving, 
making of chains, etc. 

.Any kind of soft j)a}>er will answer for the first lesson, hut 
after the children have acquired some facility in folding, then 
use paper of a better (piality, and prettily colored as well. 

Exercise 3 

TO KOIJ) CHECKS 

Materials: same as in Exercise 1. 

Uopeat directions for folding strips. 

Dictate ; — 

Fold right edge to meet left edge, (’reasf;. . Open. 

Fold right edge to meet center. (Vease. 0[>en. 

Fold left edge to center. Crease. Open. VVJiat have you 
made ? 

Suggestive Questions. — Mow many oblongs have you made? 
How many in the top row ? 

How many in the right hand row ? 

How many in the two middle rows ? 

The making of strips and cljecks may l>e done again and 
again before taking up the next exercise, and the paper used in 
little lessons, as indicated below in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

1. Write lists of words. 

2. Make figures. 

3. Afake pictures. 

4. Illustrate words. 

6. Trace circles. 
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Exercise 4 

TO FOLD A SQUARE FROM AN OBLONG 

From tlic scpiare to make : shawl, tablecloth, napkin. 
Materials: print paper 0 inches by 8. Scissors. 

Dictate : — 

IMace paper lengthwise on desk. 

Find the u[)per edge. 

Find the lower edge. 

Find tl’o riglit edge. 

Find the left edge. 

'Pouch the upper left corner. 

Touch the lower left corner. 

Touch the upper right corner. 

Touch the lower right corner. 

riaco the left hand on the paper. Hold. 

With the right hand take the upper right corner. 

Fold tlie right edge to meet the lower edge. 

Hold in place with finger of left hand. Crease. 

Lift the paper. 

hold the left side under from the corners. Crease. Open. 
Cut off tlie strip. 



Fio. 4 . 
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» 

Fold creaSe diagonally. (Fig. 4.) 

Tlie objects sliown are meant to be suggestive only. The 
teacher can adapt them to tlie general work being done. For 
e.xample, at Tlianksgiving time the square may be a Puritan 
•kerchief, or apron, etc. 


Exercise 5 

APPUCATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT PROM EXERCISE 4 
TO FOLD AN ENVELOPE 
Materials: inint paper, scissors. 

Dictate : — 

Fold and cut to form a 6-inch squarfe.* 

Fold lower to upper edge, (’rea.se. 0|M‘n. 

Fold right to left «dge. Crease, Open. 

Cut along creases. Four 8-inch .s<piares result. 

Place one of the 3-incIi .square.s with a corner toward 
you. 

Fold lower corner to center, (’rease. 

Fold right corner to center, (’rea.se. 

Fold left corner to center. Crease. 

What have you now ? An enveloi>e. 

TO FOLD A PICTURE FRAME 

Dictate : — 

Fold as for enveIoi)e. 

Lift the upper corner to meet upper fold. Crease. 

Lift the lower corner to meet lower fold. Crease. 
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IJft right conittr to meet 
right fold. Crease. 

Lift left corner to meet 
loft fold. Crease. (Fig. 5.) 

TO FOLD A iniKlTAN HAT 

Dictate as for envelope. 
Close the envelope. 

Turn envelope over (ready 
to .add less). 

Fold lower edge of sipiaro 
to meet the upper crease. 

Fold riglit hand co/ner to meet middle of upper edge. 

Fold lel’t hand corner to 
meet middh? of upiu'r e<lge. 

Newspapers or hirge [)ieces 
of wrapping paper folded 
in this manner will make 
caps — soldier caps — large 
enough h>r chihlren to wear 
on patriotic days. A red, white, and blue cockade may be 
added. d.) 




Fin. 0. 


'ro FOLD A BOAT * 

Use square paper. 

Dictate ; — 

Fold pajHW into 10 checks. (By this time the child should 
be able to fold oblong or square paper into Id checks with- 
out detailed directions.) 
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Witlioiit opening paper, turn it over. 

Find lower right stiuiire (double stpuire). 

Fold lower right hand corner to in(‘et opposite corner. 

• Find upper right hiind square (double s(juare). 

Fold upper right corner to meet opposite corner. 

With left hand lind lower S(|uarc. 

Fold lower left corner to meet opposite corner. 

Do the same with upi>er left square. 

Find up[>er edge of tigure and fold t<.» meet lower edge. 
Crease. ()t»en; boat. (Fig. 

7 .) 

In all folding keep the 
paper in one position and let 
each hand do the work near- 
est it; otherwise, when tlie paper is turned, the right liand 
does air of. the work. * 

Exercise 6 

TO FOLD A MANTELPIKOK AND FIREPLACE 

Materials: paper 6 inches scpiare, scissors. 

Dictate ; — 

Fold paper into 16 checks. 

Cut out four s(|uares from middle of lower lialf ; or, cut on 
first crease, on right side, up two sejuares. 

Cut on middle crea.se, to the left, two stjuares. 

Cut on left crease down two -squares. 

How many small sfjuares have you cut out? How many 
large squares?* 
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Fio. 8. 

Wliiit liHve you inado y (i-'ig. 8.) 

Am childron get iiioro skill this mantel ean be cut from 
dia.t(riviu drawn on blackboard. Tlic shelf is made by folding 
the upper edg(^ from the lirst crease, pasting, ami turning out. 

For Christmas add stockings, etc. Cut stockings freehand. 
Paste in. 

A fonder, sticks of wood, tongs, etc., may be added. 

Square may be used for cornucopia at Christinas time. 

Exercise 7 

TO FOIJ) A BOX 

Materials; folding paper 0 inches scpiare, paste, scissors, 
inidi tablet. 

Dictate ; — 

Fold paper into 16 cheeks as for fireplace. 
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At tlie coriiei*ciit along one creiuse tlie lengtk of one square. 
Turn tlie loose square inside and paste or sew to form 
corner and sides of hox. 

Suggestive Questions. — I low many squares in bottom of box? 
.In each side? 


TO FOLD A CKADLE 
This is a simple variation of the box. 



Fold the paper into Id cheeks as before. 

Cut oft’ one row of 4 small checks. 

At each corner cut along crease the length of one check. 

Lap and paste as before. 

Fold the strip cut off in 
two. 

Cut one edge into circular 
forth. 

Use* for rockers. Paste 
on. (Figs. 9 and 10.) 



Fiu. lU. 




SKAT WOUK AM) 1 J’DTSTKIAI. OCCUKA I'lOXS 
Tn KOI.I) A NKKDLKIioOK 

Materials: I’oNlini^ [)a|)(‘r, Ky H iiiclie.s. 'Fliiii paper for 
Paste, seissors, needle, worsted, inch tablet. 

Dictate : * - 

Fold nearer edf;e to fartlii*r edj((*. (’rease. Open. 

'Tear or e\it aloni* eiease. 

'Take one of the pieces, fold left edge to right edge, 
(h*(‘ase. Open, 'riiis makes hack of luiedlehook. 

Plaee nyedh'hook with fold to the left. 

Place one-inch tablet in i*enter, with a corner toward you. 

'Praeo arimnd it with colored pen- 
cil for deetnation, 

(hit lining of thin pa})er same 
si/e as cover. 

Pastil in, • 

Out from thin paper two smaller 
ItNives for ne<Mlles. 

Fasten in with worsted. (Fig. 

M.) 

'I'lie other half of the paper 
shotdd be kept for another exercise. Keonomy is one of the 
important lessons to inculcate. 

Idhrary paste in tula's is umst convenient for use 'in the 
schoolroom. If greater economy must he practiced, paste may 
bo made of flour, Ohildren will be delighted to make it at 
home. 

l.)se ^soine of the little s<inare.s, cut by the ehildref| for 
pi^te plates, turning up the edges; toothpicks for brushes. 
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Exercise ^ 

TO FOLD A TAIJLE 

Materials: folding 
paper, (5 inches sipiare, 
scissors, [)iiste. 

Dictate : — 

Fold [)aper into It) 
clieeks. 



At cacli corner, bei^innini;' at lower h'ft corner, cut nj) lirsi 



Make a box as above. Draw handles. (Fi^rs. D1 aiui 14.) 
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TO FOLD A CHAIR 

Dictate : — • 

Fold paper into 10 checks. 

(hit off ri^dit hand row (4 checks). 

C-ut off* lower row (3 checks). 

(hit lip each (oease on lower row (1 check). 


lit along upper row from ri 
(hit same from left to right. 
Lap and paste. (Fig. 10.) 



Fio. 15. 


Oit to left (1 check). 
(Fig. 15.) 





Fnj. Ifi. 


From material left, children may cut dolls to sit in chair. 

Always let children use left-over material as they please. 

There is an opportunity here in making chairs for children 
to exercise their inventive faculty in forming the backs and 
rounds. They will show considerable capability in this direc- 
tion if encouraged to do so. 
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t 

By a simple variation of the abftve, a lounge will lie the 
result, cutting oft^he first row of squares. Make an oblong 
box, leaving one check to stand upright for head of lounge. 


Exercise 9 

TO FOLD A in>i:SK Oil HAKN 
Materials: sheet of folding paper, scissors, paste. 



Fold into 16 oblongs. 

On the short sides ut each crease, cut the length of one 
oblong. 

^I^ap the middle oblongs to form the gables. Paste. 

Lap the loose oblongs over the gables. Paste. 

Cut out doors and wiiulnwo ^ 
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IMai'o with ii short in front. 

Fold front (*d^o to hark. Open. 

Fold front edj^e to middle. Ojum. 

Fold hack ed|^e to middle. Open. 

F(»ld front ed^e to top crease. Ojum. 

Fuld hack ed^e to lower <o-ease. Open. 

Smooth <mt the mhhile erea.se. 

Lap lurj^e olilonafs at ends over each otlier and paste. 

If for tower, notch top in imitation of stone. 

If for ohimncy of hlacksmiths shop, put it on tlie side of 
tho.hnildinjjf oppcusite the door. Cut door the same as for 
barn. (Fig. 18.) 
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TO FOLD A MATril HON 

Materials: sheet of still* foUlini^ |>a]>er h inehes square, 
scissors, paste. 

Dictate : — 

Fold into 10 elie<‘ks. On the upper row cut out corner 
checks. 

On each side cut alonji^ ihird ainl fourth rows the length of 
one check. 

Fold to make box with lid. Fasl(‘. ‘ 

After children have learned to fold HI cheeks or ob- 
longs, they may make fnnn this an infinitt^ variety of objects 
— either from oral or written dictation, or fro!n diagram. 

Objects of this kind will suggest thems(*lves to tin? teacher 
and to the child. 

TO FOLD A LANTKHN 
Material: Any kind of <'nlored pap(*r. 

Take a S(]uare of paj»er. 

Dictate ; — 

Fold once through camter. 

Through I lie fold sla.sh (at intervals 
of J to J inches) to the opposite side, 

{>erhap.s | inch from the edge. 

Oi>en. Paste together. 

.Paste on handle. (Fig. lU.) 



Fui. ii». 
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TO FOLD A SCISSORS HOLDfR 
Material: heavy paper. 

Dictate: — 

Children cut a 4-inch square. 

From upper riglit*liand corner place dot 1| 
inches down on right hand edge. 

On upper edge place a dot inches from 
upper right hand corner. 

From first dot and lower left hand corner 
of square fold paper up. Crease. 

From the same corner and second dot fold 
the paper down. Crease. Paste. (Fig. 20.) 
A cornucopia can be made in same manner, ' 
Fia. 20. Rsihg a larger square if desired. 

' . TO FOLD A BOOKM'ARK 

Dictate : — 

"Fake a square of paper, fold into window form (4 squares). 
Open into book form. 

Place crosswise on the desk with 
the open edges down. 

Fold upper right hand corner to 
meet diagonal corner. 

Repeat with the upper left hand corner. (.Fig. 21.) 

, TO FOLD A SAIL BOAT 

Dictate : — 

Take a square of paper 8 by 8 inches. 

Fold into 16 squares. Open. 



Fio. 21. 
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P*old the large square on 
both of its diagonals. Open. 

Fold the corners to meet 
in center of square. Open. 

* Fold the lowest row o| 
sijuares up to the ini<ldle. 

Turn in tlie double cor- 
ners at each end of the 
double fold. This makes 
the boat. 

Turn the paper over. 

Fold the right hand row of squares to the middle. 

Fold the left hand row 
of scjuares to the mid- 
dle. This forms the sail. 
22 .) 

(Iiildrcn like to cut 
out a man to stand in 
the boat. 

TO FOLD AN ENVELOPE 
Material : Paper checked 
tJ by 8 inches. 
Dictate : — 

Place vertically on 
desk. 

Reginning at the bot- 
tom, at the right sidis, 
cut oflf 3 inches. 




Fro. 23. 
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IieginnWig at the bottom, 
at tlio left side, cut off 3 
inches, (hig. 23.) 

Fold l)t)ttoni up 3 inches. 

Find inch lap. 

Cut oft’ inch on eacli 
side of lap. 
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Ftom upper corners cut 
down and off strips | inch 
by 2 inches long. 

I’aste hips. (Fig. 

*T() FOLD A DKDSTKAD 
Tilkc pa[)cr of any si/.c or 
kind. 

Dictate : — 

Check into V\ oblongs. 

At cacli end cut up the 
length of one obhuig at the 
iirst and third fold. 

Lap the loose oblongs to 
make the ends of bedsteiid. 

'rurn up the other two 
oblongs to form head and 
foot of bed, (Fig. 20.) 


'rhese can be left us 
they are, or one cut off to 
make tlu^ b'ot hover than 
the head, or they can be 
cut to any shape desired. 

The same with the 
sides and mids ; they can 
be left solid or cut out 
to form legs. (Fig. 27.) 

Fio. 27 
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TO FOLD A BOX WITH LW 
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Take an oblong sheet of 
any kind of paper. 

Dictate ; — 

Mark into 10 oblongs. < 
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Cut off the lower right 
hand corner oblong. 

Cut off the lower left 
hand corner oblong. 

On each side cut between 
each oblong to first crease. 
(Fig. 28.) 


Fold into box form, and turn over lid. (Fig. 29.) 


TO FOLD A WOOD-BOX WITH BACK 

Dictate : — 

Check paper into 16 oblongs. 

Hold paper vertically. 

On right side cut between first and second oblongs to first 
crease. 
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(5n the left do the same. 
Find the upper right hand oblong. 


/ : ^ 
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Cut the diagonal from 
the lower right hand cor- 
ner of oblong to the upper 
left corner. (Fig. 80.) 



Fio. ai. 


Cut the diagonal of the 
upper left hand oblong to 
correspond. 

Fold into box form ; the 


half oblongs form jrnrt of tlie sides of the box. (Fig. 81.) 


TO FOLD A PONY CART 

Dictate : — 

Fold a square of pa^xjr into 10 squares. 

Fold and paste as for open box. 

Make with circle marker two circles twice the height of boX| 
for wheels. 
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f 

Fasten tlieso wheels on at the center of the^ides of the body, 
usinp^ half a tohtliiiick for axle. 

Cut two strips about three times the length of the body for 
shafts, and psuste on. (Fig. 32.) 



seat, — simply a strip folded in bench form. 

They can, too, exercise their own ingenuity, if they are so 
inclineil, and cut a pony to stand between the shafts, driver 
on the seat, etc. 

By simply statiding another box upright in the back of the 
cart and slanting the sides, a doctor's gig will result. 


Dictate ; — 


TO FOLD A SLEIGH 


Fold an oblong sheet of paper into 16 oblongs. 

Hold with long side toward you. 

Beginning at the kiwer right hand corner, cut along first 
oblong to oreiwe. 

• Do the same at each of the other corners. 
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At one end cutt)ff half of the first row of oblongs. Let this 
end be the front of the sleigh. 

At the other end, or back, cut off diagonally one half of e*U3li 
corner oblong. 

Fold into box Torm. 

Paste the back and sides together. 

Fold the front corner oblongs along their <liagonals. 

Paste to the sides* along these diagonals. 

This will make the dashboard. 

For the runners, take two strips of pa[)er the length and 


width of the si<les of the sleigh. 

Fold through the middle lengthwise. 

Open, and cut the runners, freehand, (hit one long one or 



Fi«j. 


Paste under botly of the sleigh. (Fig. 

By slightly varying this same box form and adding wheels, 
a farm wagon, a carriage, or other vehicle may bo made. 

By placing another box upright in one end and slanting the 
sides, a. covered carriage will result. A doll or baby carnage 
Can be made in the same manner. 



SERIES II 

MEASURIKO AND RVUNO 1-INCH STRIPS 

In this series dehuite measurement is taught ; also, the use 
of the ruler. 

The cliild should always have at hand an inch tablet and 
circle (p(!rhaps, too, a 2-inch tablet and circle), also a card- 
board ruler. It is better not to give the child a ruler 
divided into inches; at least inches should not be used un- 
til later. The chUd should learn the inch by use of his 
tablet. 

That is, he makes rows of square inches by tracing around 
his tablet. . To add interest, these squares may be used in 
various ways, — arranged as designs, cut out and pasted, or 
strung on ratlia for decorations. 

The child should learn to use the inch tablet as a measure 
in placing dots one inch apart along one edge of his paper, 
then along the opposite side. 

These dots he connects by his ruler (a strip of cardboard), 
and his {)aper is ruled. 

Now he may write upon it, make figures, or draw pictures, 
as desired. 

This ruling should be done daily. The child may use the 
paper in various ways for his work. (See suggestion in 
Series 111.) 


42 
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Exercise 1 

TO MEASURE AND RULE LINKS ONE INCH APART 

Materials: sheet of print tablet paper any size, inch tablet 
or inch cube, ruler, lead pencil. 

» 

Dictate : — 

Place paper lengthwise on desk. 

With the inch tablet, or inch cube, for a measure, mark with 
dots the inches on each side. 

Lay the ruler on the two upper dots. Hold firiyly with the 
left hand. 

Draw a line from left to right. 

In the same manner connect each pair of dots. 

Suggestive Questions. — How many inclibs did you mark off 
on ‘the left side ? 

On the right side ? • 

How many lines have you drawn ? 

How many strips can you see ? 

Practice this measuring with inch tablet until some degree of 
facility is obtained.. 

Exercise 2 

Same exercise as N'o. 1, only making use of stiff paper. 

Exercise 3 

TO RULE AND CUT STRIPS 

Materials : sheet of print or colored paper. 

Dictate : — 

Inch stnps measured and ruled, as in Exercises 1 and 2. 
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Cut along tlie lines, making three strips tojae used in wear- 
ing and in making chains. 

Exercise 4 

TO MEASURE AND RULE A BOOKMARK 

Give the children an oblong of colored paper 3 by 7 
inches. 

Dictate : — 

Place liortzontally on the desk. 

Fold lower edge to meet upper edge. Oease. 

With inch tablet mark at each end one inch from fold. 

Place dots. 

Connect the dots with a horizontal line. 

Mark this line in inches, using the inch tablet for measure. 

In the same manner measure and marie fold. 

Connect opposite dots with vertical lines. 

Cut along the vertical lines to the horizontal line. 

Cut a strip about 2 by 7 inches of prettily contrasting 
paper. 

Weave this strip through the slashes of the other paper. 

This lK)okmark can easily be varied as the children gain 
power. For instance, it can be cut into half inches and woven 
as before. Then, too, the cutting may be diagonal and the 
result will be more pleasing. Again, the cutting may be a 
simple or a compound curve. But in these cases the teacher 
should illustrate on the blackboard the cutting she wishes to 
have. 
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Exercise 5 

TO MEASURE AND RULE A PICTURE FRAME 
Material : stiff folding or colored paper. 

Dictate: — 

Measure and cut, as in preceding exercises, into inch strips. 
Corners of frame may be fiustened with cord or paste, or may 
be sewed together. 

Lay the frame over a picture, and paste both together. 

The following application will be both interesting juid useful : 

TO MEASURE AND RULE A YARD MEASURE 

Material: a strip of muslin or tape, 1 inch wide and 80 
inches long. 

Dictate : — 

Measure the strip into inches with the tablet, and mark each 
plainly with a line. 

Roll on spool. 



SERIES III 


MEASURING AND RULING l-INCH SQUARES 

Up to tills point the children have been taught to measure 
strips only. Now they advance another step and learn that 
things can be measured in two directions, and the square or 
check, if that term is preferred, is introduced. 

Exercise 1 

TO MEASURE SQUARE INCHES OR CHECKS 

Materials: print tfablet paper, ruler, pencil, inch tablet or 
inch cube. 

Dictate : — 

Measure as in preceding exercise and draw the horizontal 
lines. 

Measure and mark inches along upper edge. 

Same along lower edge. 

Connect opixisite dots with vertical lines, using the ruler, 
and you have paper checked in square inches. 

Interesting use can be made of this checked paper in the 
“seat work,” in a variety of ways, some of which are suggested 
below. 

Children will soon be able to originate many ways to fill 
the squares after the teacher has given a few illustrations ; 
but Buoh direotions as, ** Write the new words we learned* 

46 
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to-day”; “ Make a picture of tlie things read about this 
morning,” etc.*, will bring the best results. 

Also fill with names of objects or pictures to illustrate them. 
(Fig. 34.) 

The paper can be used also in number work. 

Suggestive Questions : How many 2-inch squares on youf 
paper ? 

How many in the first row ? 

How many square inches in the upper row of squares? 

Cut from your [>a[)er a square which shall contain four 2-inch 

« 

squares. • 

(hit an oblong 2 inches wide by 0 inches long, etc. 

(hit a 2-incli sctuare. 

(hit a 3-inch sqiqire. 

Cut a 4-inch square. 

Exercise 2 . 

A LESSON IN NUMUEK 

This exercise is to be given eitlier from oral or board dicta- 
tion, according to the ability of the class. If the children can 
read readily, and have power to follow directions unaided, then 
this is an excellent exercise for seat work; but if they are not 
able to do the work independently, it must be a class exercise 
ilictated by the teacher. 

The exercise combines inactice in measuring with observa- 
tional number work. 

Materials: paper, ruler, pencil, scissors, inch tablet. 

Measure the paper and mark into squares, as in previous 
exercises. 
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Di^te : — 

Cut a 2-inch square from the iip|>er left corner.* 

Cut a 8-inch square from the lower left corner. 

From upper right corner, cut a i> by 4-inch oblong. 

. From strip remaining at bottom, cut as many 2-inch squai’es 
M you can. 

Suggestive Questions : In the 8-inch squares, how many 
squares ? 

How many stpiare inches ? 

Show a third of the scpiare inches. 

After finishing the numher lesson, the pieces may fienised by 
children as they please. They will probably, from previous 
instructions, make boxes and furniture. 


Exercise 3 

Make a sheet of square inches as bcforcs using stilT paper. 
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• 

Use for number lesson as in preceding ex«rcises ; or, cut the 
sliect into s(|uare inches and use the squares in laying designs 
for mats and borders. (Fig. 35.) 

Exercise 4 

TO MAKE nOXES OF DIFFERENT DIMENSIONS 
Material : stiff paper checked into inch squares. 
Dictate: — 

(bit to wuike a 1 by 1 inch box. 

2 by 1 inch box. 

3 by 1 inch box. (Fig. 3b.) 

4 by 1 inch box. 

5 by 1 inch box.* 

0 by 1 inch box. 

All without covers. 

Til esc boxes can be used in illustrating number according to 
the Sjieer Method. 


I 


Fio. 30. Fig. 37. 

TO MAKE A .3-lNCH BOX WITH HANDLE 




Make os above, and cut a strip for the handle. Paste on. 
(Fig. 3T.) 
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TO MAKE A -INCH BOX WITH HANDLE AND LID 
Dictate : — 

1. Cut from the cheeked paper an obloiij^ 5 hy 4 iiielies. 

• 2. Kohl to make the box, leaving; u[)per row of ebeckH to 
hlhl over for lid. 

Any of the boxes ean Ik^ made by these direetions, alh»\vin)^ 
2 inches more in length than the eom])letiMl box is to be ; 
that is, a 4-iiieh box will recpiire paper H ineln*s loiij;, the extra 
length being needed to make tlie ends. Iloxes may also be 
made to hold different-sized blocks, ami children nnty.help in 
dictation. 

Exercise 5 

TO MAKE A MATCH-SAKE 

Material; stiff* and eol* 
ore4l ]>aper, sandpaper. 

Dictate : — 

Make a d-inch sfpiare 
of the paper. 

Make a 2-ineh open 
box and paste it in the 
center of third row of 
square inches in the 0- 
inch square. 

Cut and paste a 2-inch 
oblong of sandpaiier be- 
neath. (Fig. 38.) 



Fio. 
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Exercise 6 

TO xMAKE HOXES 

Material : stiff paper checked an inch square. 

.Make boxes 2 b}' 2 inches on bottom. 

li by i\ inches on bottom. 

4 by 4 indies on bottom, etc. 

Make boxes any liei|»ht desired. 

The teacher may often make use of the pupils’ help in dicta- 
Lioii. FoV example, suppose the size of the box to be made is 
2 by B by 1 inch. 

Child has talilet paper checked in sijuarc inches. 

Teacher says : We will make a box to hold a block 2 by 8 
by 1 inch. 

** How many square inches needed on the bottom of the 
box ? " 

Answer ; “ 6 square inches.” 

“ Find this.” 

“ How high is the box to be?” 

Answer: ‘‘1 inch.” 

“The size of the paper for this box must be what?” 

Answer: “4 by 5 inches.” 

“ Finish box.” 



SERIES IV 


MEASURINO AND RULING i^INCH STRIPS 

I'p to tliitj oxoivist* the either linear nr .S{|nare, Ima been 
the unit of measurement, and the eliildren have become famil- 
iar with both, 'rhey have also jjained some facility in ineaHur- 
ing inches with a ruler. They now udvanco anolhef atep, and 
take two inches as a unit of nieasurc. 


Exercise 1 

To place by measure <lot.s 2 inches aj)art at sides of [taper 
and connect with ruled lines. 

Use [trint tablet paper. 

Measure either with a 2-inch tablet or with the ruler. 

Exercise 2 

Material: Print tablet [taper measured and ruled into 2-ineh 
rows. 

The [taper may l>e used in various ways. For example, lists 
of words may be written in the rows, as on the following 
page. Other uses will occur to the teacher, or perhaps to 
the children. They should Ikj encouraged to use their Inge* 
. nuity. 
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Exercise 3 

After some facilHy is gained by practice with material easily 
manipulated, tlien a different material, not so easily handled, is 
given, and the exercise repeated. 'Phie cultivates dexterity of 
the hand and develops the judgment. 

This exercise is a repetition of Exercises 1 and 2, stiff’ paper 
being used instead of the print. 

Exercise 4 

Border 2 inches wide made of stiff paper and ornamented 
with inch squares of colored i)a[)er may be 
made. (See Fig. 35.) 

Napkin rings may also be made and deco- 
rated in the same way. (Fig. 39. J 
This exercise admits of many pleasing 
Fio. 30 . variations. 
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“Another articl<^ which may l)e made is a booklet with pages 
2 inches square. 

For cover, use stiff pa|)er 2 by 4 inches. 

Fold to form a double 2-ineh square. 

For pages, use print or any thin paper, fastened in with a 
ktitch of colored worsted or cord. 

Exercise 5 

frekhand curriNG 

Freehand cutting from 1 and 2-inch strips of any kind of 
paper makes an interesting and useful exercise. Some articles 
which may be cut are suggested ])elow. (l^'igs. 40 and 41.) 



Fio. 40. 
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SERIES V 

MEASURING AND RULING 2-INCH SQUARES 

Exercise 1 

Meiisiini and rule j)ai)er in 2-ineh scjuiires. 

Tsf ill various ways. (Sec Fig. 42; see also Fig. 84.) 

Exercise 2 

Material : Stiff paper measured and ruled, as in previous 
exereise. 

Make use (»f all the left-over material, to teaeh economy. 

l^se in constructive work, such as making chairs, bureaus, 
tables, etc., as in Series I and II. 

Exercise 3 

TO MAKE A HIHI) CAGE 

This exercise should be class work, the dictation being 
partly oral and partly imlieuted on the board. 

Materials : Folding paper checked in 1-inch squares, scissors, 
needle, worsted. 

Dictate : — 

Cut a strip G inches long and 2 inches wide (for sides of 
cage). 
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t, 

Cut a 2-inch s^iare. Fold diagonals (for top, of cage). 

Cut a 3-inch square. Fold up | inch on each side (for tray 
of cage). 

h^old the strips through the middle lengthwise. Slash as 
for lantern. Cut out every other fold. ()i)en. 

f’old the strip again crosswise into two equal })arts. (’rease. 
Fold each part again. Creiise (for sides of cage). Fasten 
together with worsted. 

Fasten sides to the bottom of tray with worsted. Use 
needle. Show how. Draw a loo]) of worstial tlirough the 
center of top at intersection of diagonals. Fastc*^i top to 
sides; ends of diagonals to corners with worsted. (Fig. 43.) 



SERIES VI 


DRAWING AND CUTTING CIRCLES 

Exercise 1 

Practice at first by drawing around 1, 2, and 3-inch circular 
plintlis or tablets, and cutting out until the chihlren are able 
to cut out a smooth circular line. 

Follow with iiractice in drawing and cutting circles 2, 8, and 
4 inches in diameter. 

In drawing the circles, use a circle marker, or place dots 
to measure and draw freehand, giving the following direc- 
tions : — 

To draw a 4-ineh circle, — 

Place a dot on the paper. 

Place a dot 2 inches above the first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches below the first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches to the right of first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches to the loft of first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place the pencil on the lowest dot, and draw to the left 
and around through each dot without changing the position 
of the hand. 
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•0 MARK A OIKCLK MARKER 

Take a strip of ])aper 1 inch wide. lh'p;inninjT } inch 
from the end, mark it off into indies and half indies. 




Fio. 44. 

To use the marker, put pencil through the middle oji^iosito 
the first marking ; put a pin through the middle of ^the marker 
at any desireil radius ; thrust the pin through the drawing paper 
and move the pencil around to draw the circle. (Idg. 44.) 

TO MAKK A riCTUUK FUA*MK 

Take an ohlong or scpiare, 
any size, of stiff* pa^H^i’. In 
the center mark out a circle 
any size to suit, (’ut out 
circle. (Kig* 40.) 

TO MAKK A TLOCK 

Materials: stiff paper for 
the face, colored paper for 
the pendulum, black or col- 
ored pajKjr for the hands, 
worsted or cord. 4fl. 

With the circle marker draw a 6.inch circle. Inside of this 
oircle draw a 3-inch circle. In the ring so made write the 
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• 

letters for the hours a^out 1 inch apart. 
Cut the hands in arrow shape, — the 
hour hand 1 inch long and the minute 
hand 2 inches long. Paste on. 

P'or the pendulum, cut two circles 1 
inch in diameter, of colored paper, and 
paste between them one end of a cord 
or worsted 12 inches long. 

Attacli the other end of this cord, by 
pasting or sewing, to the center of the 
back of the clock. 

Make a loop of the cord, — any length, 
— fasten at “XII,*’ to hang the clock 
by. (Fig. 4«.) 

Learn “Hickory, Dickory, Dock.” 


6 


Exercise 2* 


TO MAKE A WIGWAM 


Material: Any kind 
of paper. 


Fio. 4rt. 

Dictate : — 

Make a tl-inch circle. 

Cut it into halves. 

Take one half; double it. 

Cut a small half circle around 
the point. Open. 

Lap the ends and paste down 
about two inches. 

Turn the loose part back to form flap. 
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(Fig. 47.) 
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TO MAKE A CALLA LILY 

Make and fold a square of white paper as for scissors liolder. 
(See F'ig. 20.) 

Do not paste. 

• Cut from yellow paper a strip 4 iiiclies long 
and I inch wide. 

Cut one end oval shaped. Paste the other 
end of this yellow strip inside of the folded 
corner of the white scjuare. 

Paste the flaps of the square together. 

Cut a strip of light green paper 1 inch long 
and I inch wide. 

Fold lengthwise in two, making it | inch in 
width. This will make the stem. 

Place the lower end of lily between the folds 
of green paper, and paste. (Fig. 48.) 
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CIRCLES AND STRIPS COMBINED IN MAKING BOXES 

Exercise 1 

TO MAKK A CIIiCULAll BOX WITH LID AND HANDLE 
Materials: stiff paper, pencil, scissors, worsted, needle. 
Dictate : — 

Draw and cut two 3-ineli circles. 

Cut a strip 1 inch wide and 11 inches lon^. 

Cut a strip inch wide and 
11 inches long. 

Fasten tlie 1-inch strip to one 
circle to form hox. 

Paste the ^-ineh strip to sides 
for handle. 

Use the other circle for top of 
hox. 

Use worsted to fasten sides and 
bottom together. 

The box can be ornamented with simple designs drawn with 
colored crayons or water colors, as suggested in the. accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 49). This will give the children 
an opportunity to exercise their taste and ingenuity. 
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Exercise 2 

TO MAKE A CIRCULAR BASKET WITH LID AND HANDLE 

. Use stiff folding paper. 

IMctate : — 

Make a 8.j-incli circle slashed in .] inch to make Haps. 

Make a 3-inch circle. 

The first circle is for the liottoin, the second for the lid. 
(^it a 2-inch wide strip for the sides. 

(’lit a .{-inch wide strip for the 
handle. 

How long must we have the 2-inch 
strip ? 

Let children exercise their judgment 
in the matter. 

Sides of basket may bo ornamented with 1-inch squares of 
colored pajjer, with pencil or water color, etc.. 

Put basket together by pasting tlie Hups uf the 3|-iiich circle 
to the sides, (Fig. 50.) 




SERIES VIII 


MEASUREMENTS WITHOUT AIDS 

Up to this point tlie children have made everything by use 
of the squares or checks. Now they are to learn to do without 
these aids, and use outside measurements only. 

TO MAKE A LETPER CASE 

Cut paper 6 by 9 inches, or 6 
by 10, if cap is desired. 

Dictate : — 

Plaoe vertically on desk. 
Place dots 3^ inches above 
lower corners. 

Mark them A and B. 

From A and B fold paper up. 
Tie sides with raffia, or, if 
laps are allowed at sides, paste. 
Fm. 61 . (Eig. 51.) 

TO MAKE AN ENVELOPE 
Size of paper, 7 inches by 7 inches. 

Dictate : — 

Place dot on lower edge 2 inches from lower right comer.* 
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Place (lot on loiter edge 2 inches from lower left corner. 
From these dots ilraw upward a line 1 inch long. 

From these dots draw a horizontal line to right and left 
edges. 

Cut out this ohlong. 

Do same with other corners. (Fig. 52.) 

Fold right and left sides, and paste. 



TO BIAKB A COMB CASE 
Hack ok Cask 

Dictate ; — 

Draw a line 8 inches long at lower edge of paper (or use 
lower edge). Name ends of line A and B, 
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Place dots, at eacli end 2 inches above *this line. Name 
C and D, 

IMaoe dot in middle of AB, 

Place dot 4 inclics above this dot. Name E, 

Connect B and C. Connect E and i). 

Front ok Case 

Cut strips 2 by 8 inches long. 

. Tie with rallia to back of case at A, B^ (7, D. 



Tliis may be made with laps like portfolio, then pasted to- 
gether. (Fig. 54.) 

TO MAKE A TKAY 

Cut to measure, without cheeking, in square inches. 

Use any measure desired. 

Paste simple designs of squares or circles in color in bottom 
of tray. 

By ibis time the children will have acquired considerable 
, facility in measuring and cutting and will delight in making 
things of their own at home, if it is suggested to them and 
they are encouniged to do so. 
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Some of the wliich will now be within the children’s 

power to make uimitled are : — * 

Doll’s Tam o’Shanter cap ; of cloth (made over stiff paper). 

Doll’s apron. 

Doll’s sun bon net. 

Doll’s sled. 

Doll’s wajiyon, etc. 

They may be ma<le of any material. 

FUEEIIANI) UJA STKATIVE rt lTINO 

In the presentati(m of illustrative cuttiiijy, the teacher must 
tirst show the cliihlren liow to dt» the work and what is 
desire<l ; but, after givinjy tliem the idea, should leave them 
entirely alone in working out the Hul»s(MjiK‘nt exeivises — the 
simple direction : ‘"Take scissoi’s and paper and cut the story 
of being all that*is iicedeil. (higs. Ao and /iti.) 

'riiere will be sutlicient help and stimulus in simply calling 
the attention of the class to the more sma’cssful and original 
work they have themselves accoiiiplishe<l. (Uig. 57.) 

The object of this exercise is nut to make illustrations, but 
to test the children’s comprehension of wdjut they have read 
or have heard, to cultivate the imagination, bring forth 
originality, and to give hand training. (Fig. 5S.) 

The first exercise should be very simple. Suppose the little 
jingle,— 

“ Piuwy-cat, pussy-cat, wliere have you hwn ? ” 

“ I’ve Isjen to Loudon to see Uie queen.” 

« Ihissy-cat, pussy-catt what did you there?” 

“I frightened a little mouse under the chair,” 
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is selected for the first attempt. The tea<Jier should take a 
piece of blaiilc paper about 6 by 9 inches in size, and cut before 
the children, talking as she does so : “ Here is the pussy who 
went to London.” “ Here is the queen.” “ Oh, yes, she must 
have a crown I ” “ Oh, yes, a chair and the little mouse,” etc.’ 

Then tlie teacher puts her paper away and lets the children 
.make a trial. After a few lessons of this kind, the children 
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will bo able to work independently, and soon will illustrate or 
picture their lessons in reading, language, literature, nature, etc. 
(Fig. *59), in a manner quite astonishing to those who are 
unacquainted with this kind of work. Moreover, they will 
never tire of doing it. (Fig. 60.) 

In the beginning of freeliand cutting, children delight in 
making rows of RgUres, as paper dolls, animals, soldiers, etc.^ 
and should be allowed to do so freely. (Fig. 61.) Freehand 
cutting, from objects is also a valuable exercise. 
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POSTERS 

There are two ways of making the posters ; one, by using a 
flat wash of water color, and another, by cuttings from colored 
paper i)a8ted on to form the picture. The first method is tod 
difficult for primary classes, but the second is within their 
power to execute. The first attempt will be crude, but if a 
good selection of colored paper is placed in the children’s 
hands, and attention given to the harmony of color, good 
effects nyvy be produced. Any colors may be used so long 
tis they liarmonize. The teacher should illustrate on the 
blackboard as she dictates to the class, for this work can be 
done from dictation, remend)aring always that it must be very 
simple. 

After a wliile the children, or some of them at least, may be 
able to make a poster illustration entirefy of their own. 

In working before the class the teacher will speak of the 
principles of persi)ective in this way : — 

“ The tree that is nearest to us looks larger to us than the one 
' farther off ; just look at the trees down the street. So we will 
cut this one in front the largest.” “ When you look away down 
the road, how does the street look to you ? ” “ The street looks 
broader right by us than it does a long way off ; so we will 
make our road broad here and let it grow narrower as it goes 
way off, — up the hill, to tlie house,” etc. 

The actual work will be done in the following manner : 
Suppose the lesson is to be the making of a simple landscape — 
the sky, a road, a hill, a tree. 
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Fia. r»2. 

Give each child a sheet of blue paper 8 by 8 inches for the 
foundation ; a sheet of green, one of 3 »ellow, and one of dark 
purple. 

Dictate : — 

Take the sheet of green paper. 

Measure up 5 inches on the left side, place a dot. 

Measure up 2 inches on the right side, place a dot. 

‘ * Draw a line freehand, connecting the two dots. 
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Cut along ^the line. (The line should© be irregular in 
form.) 

Paste this cutting on the lower part of the blue paper. 
This makes the ground and hill. 



Fig. c3. 

• Let the upper part of the blue paper be the sky. 

Take the yellow paper. 

On the right hand, at the bottom of this sheet, measure off 
2 inches. 

Place dots. 
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On the left sick of the paper measure up 3 inches. 

Place dot. 

Place another dot J inch below the first. 

Connect, with slightly waving or zigzag lines, the dots on 
* the lower edge with the two on the left side. 



Fio. CA. 

Cut along these two lines. This makes the road. 
Paste the road in position on the green j)aper. 

Cut from the purple paper an oblong 3 by 4 inches. 
From this oblong cut or tear a tree. 
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Paste on green paper close to tlie right side of the square, 
and half an inch down on the blue paper. (Fig. 62.) 

A very simple picture to begin with is a sailboat on the 
water. 

Take an oblong of blue paper about 2 by 5 inches in size ; 
paste it on a background of gray, leaving a margin of J inch, • 
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Cut freehand a Jittle white sailboat, and })aste it in positicui 
toward the bottom of the oblong. 

From small beginnings like these, this work may grow until 
very beautiful and effective pictures can be made by the chil- 
•dren. 

*The teacher can make good use of this kind of work herself 
by making posters about two feet stpiare to illustrate different 
subjects taught in the school ; and if arranged over the bhudv- 
board she will tind them to be very decorative? to the room, as 
well as a help in tixing points in the minds of the children. 
(Figs. • 

tVORK IN CLAY 

Frequently in the country there may be a convenient clay 
bank, from which the eday can lx? obtained for school use, hut 
city schools will have to depend on the school supply stores. 

Before being fit for*use, the clay must be softcjicd and 
kneaded into the consistency of putty. I'liis will tjike several 
days, but after it is softened it can be kept so for a long time 
by keeping it covered with a danipene<l cloth. 

Mold it into brick form — 4 by 8 inches is usually a conven- 
ient form to use in school, as then it can easily be cut into 
portions for the children. 

Probably clay will not be us(?d oftener than once in a week 
or two, and so it will not be a gnjat matter to have it j)repare(l 
either by the janitor or some of the older l)oys. 

When using clay, each child should liave a piece of oilcloth 
to cover his desk. 

. ;rhe child can mold from the clay, fruits, vegeUibles, leaves, 
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animalti. kitchen utensils and stove furnishiilgs, cups, saucers, 
pitchers, howls, and nian}^ other things. 

Uo carel'ul to have the shaping (»f round objects done with 
the lingers and not rolled in the palm of the hand; and if 
hollow, molded from the inside. 

All of the clay work should he done with the fingers, and by 
th(< hnil(ling-np pro(;ess, - - that is, beginning with a very smal! 
I)ortion, add the clay, little by little, and work it thoroughly 
in as the object is shaped. Moisten each piece as it is added. 

• I’SK OF TilF S.VNl) TABLK 

It is well to liave a sand table large enough for the entire 
class to work at at the same time; but a small one where two 
or thrt'c can work together, the otlier children looking on and 
awaiting their turn, will answer. 

In any class i^xereiso every child, if possible, should have an 
opportunity to W(U’k. 

For many uses the sand should be slightly dampened. 

A I’ltACTicAi. Illi’stuatiox of tiik Usk of thk Saxi) Table 
IX A Hkaoixo Lesson 

After the children have read, say, ‘Slack and Jill,"' send them 
to the table to “ make the story,” that is, to picture the story 
as thei/ seif it. 

Each child should make his own hill after his own concep- 
tion, also Jack and Jill and the pail. These, Jack, and Jill, the 
children should place in the sand to represent any part of the 
story they choose. 
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The boy and gicl and pail may be cut out of or little 
dolls and a toy pail may bo used. 

Tlie children may then go on and elaborate the story to lake 
in the lunne of Jack and .lill, making the house and })laeing i( 
'where they think the lioine should be. 

* Don’t be afraid to let the (“hildreii work out thejr own ideas 
and give their imagination full play, for the first ohjeet of the 
exercise is to show the child's coneejition ol tin* stor\\and the 
second, to call forth his imagination. 

The sand table may he an admirable a«ljunet io suiy lesson, 
and to city children, who seldom or never see tlu‘ eonntt’V^ there 
is no school work that can compare with it in giving them true 
ideas of the country and country life. 

Let a farm be made on the table, making hills and valleys, 
a brook, a lake or a river, the wooils, the liehls fcmaMl oil into 
meadow, pasttire, grain^tields. Make tin* larmyard ami barn 
and the farmhouse. 

Use toy animals to represent the cows, sh(M‘p in the pasture, 
and barnyard hens, chickens, (itc. 

Make a country road. 

A load or two of sand in the school grounds, in >\hich at 
recess the children can play and make all they (h‘sire, is a great 
source of enjoyment to them, as well as a means of giving a 
clearer apprehension of what they may be doing in tin* school- 
room. And sometimes a class can Ik? taken right out theie to 
work out a lesson, and so the children learn in tin* right way, 
through play. *“ Play is the business of childhood. 
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THINGS TO MAKE FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
TiiAXKSGiviNu Day 

llie first Special Day that the little primary children are' 
especially interested in is Tlianksgiving ; and all the school 
exercises for a month, through the study of fruits, vegetables, 
grains, and of the harvest, including also the story of the com- 
ing of the l*ilgrims and the landing at Plymouth Hock, liave 
been leading up to that day. And all through this time, as 
each idea is developed, the children should work it out in 
paper folding or cutiing, according to the plans before pre- 
sented ; by molding in clay or on the sand table. 

For example, they may mold with clay; ears of corn; grains 
of wheat; vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, onions; fruits, as 
apples, plums, and peaches. 

They may cut or draw a turkey and color it with t;rayon or 
with water color. Cut or draw a fish. 

A most interesting exercise is to cut or draw a Thanksgiving 
party, not forgetting the Indians. 

Children will be greatly interested in making wigwams, 
according to pattern given in Series VI, and also in making 
canoes. Wigwams may ho made of paper, but if birch bark 
can be had, use that. 

From* paper, fold, cut, or draw a ship; call it the “May- 
flower.” Of clay, mold Plymouth Rock. 

Cut freehand the Pilgrims — man, woman, and child ; mak- 
ing use of the Puritan hat, kerchief, collar, etc. (See Series I.) 

Make from pai)er, a cradle for little Peregrine. (See Series I.) 
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Picture the stoiy of the Piljrnms on the sandjiible. Use a 
good-sized piece of looking-glass for the sea. Plaee a ship 
upon it. Put little stones along the shore — one to he named 
Plymouth Rock. Cut trees without loaves, or ust‘ dry t wigs to 
represent a forest. C over sand witli salt or cotton hatting to 
represent snow. Have some Indians among the trees, and 
Pilgrims on the sjind. 

Cut picture of the Pilgrims going to clinrcli— the man carry- 
ing a gun. 

Such a lesson as this, which is intended to teach history, 
should be worked out under the direction of the teaf^her. It 
. should grow from day to day until ihe complete story is imnle 
vivid. It must become a real thing to the children, and will, 
if it is properly presented, so making a good basis for later 
study of history. 

ClIItrSTMAS 

For Christmas there are many tilings which children can 
make for gifts to parents and playmates and for the decoration 
of the schoolroom and Christmas tree. 'I’lie chihlnm cun 
easily make boxes and baskets, cither s(juare or circular, from 
the mechanical plans heretofore given, and till them with camly 
and pop corn. They can make little booklets, loo, the covers 
being of bright-colored paper, and containing on the leaves some 
stanza they have learned at school, such as, for instance : — 

“Once there lay a litth* hal»y, 

Sleeping in the fragrant hay ; 

And this lovely little Stranger 
Brought our hrat g!a<l Cliristnias day.** 
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Or th(3 covers cun he nuule of gray paper witk a bright red sta 
pastcid on the upper corner, with “ Merry Christmas ’’ below 
Tie tlie little booklet with red ribbon. 

’ Book marks, cut from stiff white paper, and ornamented witl 
a Christmas tree; in water color or crayon, also make prett; 
and simple gifts. 

Another siniph^ and pretty gift would be sacliet bags wovei 
of strips of colored pa[)cr in pretty combinations. 

( 'Urds cut ill any sliape, ornamented with a spray of holly am 
with a sim[»le (Miristmas greeting, are also good. 

Bells cut from red paper and strung upon raffia, make prett; 
decorations. 

With their 1, 2, and Jhinch circles as patterns, the childrei 
can make beautiful pen wipers, using cloth or any materia 
suitable. 

Neeillebooks from the pattern in Series I can also be made. 

Kuough time should be taken for the (ffiristmas work U 
have the gifts well and thoughtfully made. At least twi 
weeks should \u\ given to the preparation of these gifts, if W( 
desire the true ('bristnuis spirit to pervade the work. Tla 
making of these little gifts, and the necessary talks accompa 
nying tliem, should create an atmosphere of love, joy, and peace 
The children's thought should be concentrated on the lovi 
expressed in the gift and the joy of giving, and not upor 
the beauty or value of the gift. 

« Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver ia ban*. 

Who givc^ hiinaelf with his alms fcetls three, — 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me,” 
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Nicw Year’s Day 

Calendars made on the clieckod i»a|K‘r wcuild Ik* a|>[)ri)priatf. 

(Kijr. GO. ) 

Tlirongliout the year tla? cliildren can rule and check the 
paper reipiired for their monthly calendars, havinj,^ somethini' 
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typical of the month drawn or cut freehand, ami pasted on 
each. These calen.hirs may Ik: very iKsauliful. and some of 
tl»e teacher’s own work shonhl lie on the wall liefore the 
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cliildren. It should be left on the wall until ^he entire year is 
sliovvn. 

If the cliildren are too young to make the calendars them- 
selves for the New Year’s gift, purchase the little printed ones, 
which can lie had for a cent aiiiece, and paste on an oblong or 
square of (cardboard, using eitlier those cut out by the children 
to delinite size, or tliose which come for this purpose. 

The children may be able to make with water color or 
colored crayon little winter landscapes, or some simple little 
figures for decMiration, which should be pasted above or below 
the calendar. 

Little Chinese or Japanese children, cut after a iiattern 
furnished by the teacher, the <lress colored according to tlu» 
Oriental custom, — the little Chinese with their shaved heads 
and long braids, ami the little Japanese with their umbrellas, 
— mjijce u unique decoration; and incidentally teach some 
Boography. 

If the children are mature enough, as in an upper primary 
class, to do the work well, instead of cutting the little figures 
and pasting on, they can trace them on the calendar itself, and 
then color as before. 

Wasuixoton’s Birthday 

This is one of thj days in which the children delight. Have 
them cut the story of the cherry tree an full from jdain print 
paper and mount on colored paper. They may cut cherries 
from rod and black paper, making tlie stems of green, and also 
mold them in clay, inserting a wire to simulate a stem. Let 
them cut the story of the pony and mount that also. 
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They can in tlhtyimnner imrtmy any Hiiitahle iiifidcnt in (he 
life of W;ishitigton that the teacher givea them. 

This is a good time, too, for tlie children fo make a (lag, hy 
cutting the thirteen stripes (being <tarefnl to liave the eorreet 
^ nuinher of each color and to place them 

P**'*!**'** the hlne field, 

V.V.V.V and the thirteen stars. 

“ ^* ' **1 ' - Paste the stars on the field, and then 

— paste field and stripes <»n some nioiuit- 

~ - Z] paper: any paper will answer for 

inonnting, if it is somewhat stifitir than 
that of which the flag is made. 

The size of the flag may vary, hut <me 4 hy fi imfiies is 
convenient. 'Phe flags may he [wasted or glued to little sticks. 

If tliis is done, he sure to see that the field or “union ” 
is at the t<>p. Tcdl the children why. Also let them know 
w4iy we have thirteen stars on some flags and more on 
others; and why there are thirteen stripes on all. (Pig. AT.) 

Soldier caps never fail to charm, even if made from news- 
paper, hut they are especially pretty if made of white or brown 
paper and trimmed with 
a red, white, and blue 
cockade. (Fig. 08.) 

1 - 

Fio. na 

For little souvcjiirs of the day, 
haUdiets cut from a [^atteni are 
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blue badj^es, made of circles laid one upon Kanother, with little 
streamers of the three colors attached. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 

At tlie sand table let the children make a log cabin in the 
woods. Let them decide how large the cabin shall be, and 
gather and cut to measure twigs or even small branches- to 
build it of. No matter how rough and unfinished it may be, it 
will give the children an idea of the early home of Lincoln, and 
that is fill that is desired. 

They (^an make illustrative drawings or cuttings of some of 
the incidents of Lincoln's boyhood, as, of his learning to read 
by the liielight, cho[)i)ing down trees and piling firewood, and 
of his later life, as making a “stump speech.” 

Butterworth’s “Life of Lincoln” gives a number of incidents 
of his boyhood, which will be of great interest to children. 

A raft can be constructed, using small sticks or good-sized 
twigs, binding them together with raffia, cord, or leather shoe 
string. Fasten on the raft the poles to push it along. 


Memorial Day 

For this day about the same things may be made as for 
Washington's Birthday in the way tf flags, badges, and soldier 
caps. 

The children may also cut, draw, or paint, from memory, a 
comi>any of little soldiers who have marched with caps, guns, 
drums, and flags before their admiring eyes. (Fig. 70.) 
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St, Vai,kntink’h Day 

For valentines tlie \*irv little cliildreii iiiay cut heart*sluij)ed 
cards from red or white i»ai>cr an<l simply mark, “ My vnlontine,” 
**My love to you,” “ 1 love mamma.” 



Kiu. 71. 
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A little booklet can be made a pretty Valentine’s Daywuve- 
nir, by pasting on the cover a little figure. A. boy or girl 
standing on tiptoe and posting a valentine in the letter box, or 
a postman carrying his bag, would be interesting. (Fig. 71.) 

To make anotlier kind : — 

Take a 4 by 8 sheet of any desired paper, fold into booklet 
4 by 4. I’lace on the desk with fold at the left. Place a 



pattern of a heart upon the cover, leaving a margin of J inch, 
and trace with pencil. 

Open cover and cut along the tracing. On inside of other 
half of cover, paint, draw, or paste in a simple little picture; 

Underneath picture write a little message of love: “I send 
my love.” (Fig. 72.) 

For room decoration, red and wlute hearts threaded alter- 
nately upon raffia, and festooned about the walls, are quite 
effective. (Fig. 73.) 
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These liearts cjfti Ik*, lirst truml, then eul; ly I he (fitting 
may be freehaiul, aeconling to the ability of the class and the 
use to which they are put. 

If to be traceil, the teacher should nnike a luinibcrof patterns 
from stiff paper, enough for the first row of desks, sjiy, and the 

t¥¥¥¥T 

Fill. 73. 

children can pass them to each other as soon as each one finishes 
his tracing. Or, if it is desired that the hearts be made by free- 
hand cutting, the teachjjr should make one largo jiattern, and 
place it where it can be seen easily by every child in the room. 
These hearts can be cut from the one atid two inch sipiares. 

Making valentines for a school valentine box will delight the 
children, if the teacher manages it so that each child receives a 
valentine ; if she does not do that, it would be better to have 
none. 

A good way is to liave no valentines in the ls>x hut those 
made at the projicr time, as a school exercise, and oidy one 
for a child. Have a list of the cliihlreirs names on the 
blackboard, and ns a valentine is ina<ie for each child, cross 
off his name. Even then it will Ikj well to have half*a-do7.en 
valentines in reserve to fill out with if any error has been 
nllade. 
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Bird Day and Arbor Day 

Cutting of different trees from sight and from memory, and 
writing the name upon each, will serve the twofold purpose of . 
interesting the children in the formation of trees, by quicken-’ 
ing their observation, and making them familiar with the names 
of the common trees. 

Do the same with the buds the children are seeing now, also 
with the birds. 

Then lijtle calendars and booklets that the children are prob- 
ably noW making may be decorated with simple spring land- 
scapes, in water color or colored crayon, and with budding 
twigs, spring flowers, sprouting seeds, birds, etc. 


Eastkr 

For Easter make the Easter lily, as given in Series VIII. 

Make Easter baskets and boxes on the plans given in Series 
I and II, changing the de(!orations to suit the occasion. 

Egg-shaped canls may be made, using a pattern, and cut- 
ting from purple or white cardboard, or any other moderately 
stiff paper. Instead of buying tlie colored pjiper, the children 
can tint the paper with their water colors. 

Draw rabbits — they will make pretty gifts. L;)ok up the 
story of the rabbits in connection with Easter. It will amuse 
the children. Also tell them of the egg-rolling custom on the 
White House grounds at Washington. 

Sometimes it is })ossible to let children bring cooked eggs 
to school and there decorate them with water color. 
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Drawings, paiiftinjirs, or ouHings of tiu* cocopiis that have 
been in the room all winter, ami of the emerged moth or but- 
terfly, if you should he fortimato 
enough to liave one or two, are 
specially approj)riate and beauti- 
ful for Easter cards or menieiiU».s. 

(Fig. 74.) 

TIIK I’LAYIIDUSIC 

What is tlie object of the play- 
* house ill the schoolroom? It is to 
play life, — to give insight into 
liome keetang and home making. 

All children are interested in 
make-believe ; therefory, besides be- 
ing interesting, the playhouse may be educative. Who has 
not experienced the pleasures of the playhouse ? 

Let us become as little children and enter into the sport of 
playing life, for only jus a little child may wo enter into the 
mind of the child and show him the meaning of things. 

We will suppose that the teacher lias ilecided to havi^ a play- 
house as a foumlation for a part of the general plan for infor- 
mation lessons, extending at least through a term. 

In these talks children should coiishler materials used in 
building houses, learning how they are obtained. 1 hey should 
visit stone quarries, brick kilns, and lumber yards, if possible. 

The teacher plans trifw to these places of interest, occasion- 
ally taking a part of the school time to do so ; going, we will 
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say, the last part of the afternoon. This is perfectly legiti- 
mate, because children are gaining information and will have 
something of vital interest to talk over and write or read about 
in the days to follow. 

If the room is advanced primary, the children will, of course, 
see more, and be able to understand more, than tlie beginners. 

TMiese outside tri[)s are a most valuable introduction to the 
geography work ; in fact, are real geography. This is apparent 
wliere the trip is to a commission house, to gain information 
coneerning, the shipment of food stulTs. 

The playhouse in the schoolroom; what is it? Let us say, 
in the beginning, it is a wooden box about 80 inches long, 20 
inches high, and 10 ineluns across. (Fig. 75.) 

'I’he janitor, or sumo one of the older children, will gladly 
divide it into rooms ; three downstairs and two upstairs, witli 
a space 0 incluis wide between them .for the hall and bath 
room. 

The children will decide that the three rooms downstairs 
are kitchen (about 8 indies by 8 indies), dining room (10 
inches by 8 inches), living room (1*2 indies by 12 inches). 
If desired, stairs may go up from the dining room into the 
middle space, designeil for tlie upper hall and bath room. 

All that tlie child has learned in the preiieding mechanical 
jilans for making things is of practical use to him now in 
furnishing his house. Boys as well as girls will enjoy this. 

The manner of furnishing should be suited to the ability of 
the children. Very young children will probably best furuisli 
the playhouse by means of the paper-folded furniture and strip- 
woven mats. Older children may furnish it by the cheek-work 
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plan. Still ©lore mature children may ustf such material as 
raffia and wood for furniture and yarn or raffia for mats. 

The teacher selects for her children the plan of furnishing 
best suited to them ; that is, the whole house may be furnished 
with the paper-folding, or the check-work furniture, or furniture’ 
made by definite measurements, or wood and raffia furniture, or 
by a combination of all. 

Perhaps before any furnishing is done, the walls of all the 
rooms are considered, or this may be done in connection with 
the furnitpre making ; and tlnis, as the days go on, the children 
are designers of paper, paper makers and paper hangers, also 
furniture makers and carpenters. 

At all times the teacher enters into the spirit of this play 
life, and thus the children are, through play, living a real life, 
and, at the same time, are gaining information, using judgment, 
and learning to use the essential tools of^life ; namely, the “three 
U’s,” — “ Reading, Kiting, and Rithmetic.’' 

Just here let it be said that as much reading as can be com- 
prehended shoidd go hand in hand with all making, for, as the 
desire to make is strong, there is a motive for reading direc- 
tions, etc. Hence many board directions should be given for 
this purpose, to furtlier the reading through desire to make 
the desired object. Tool No. 2 — writing — is used inciden- 
tally, when the child reads writing and especially when he 
writes what lie has seen in trips or tells how he made an 
article. 

To illustrate the different ways in which a playhouse may 
be furnished, let us consider each of the rooms furnished in a 
' different manner. 
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Furnishing the Kitohen 


Suppose we furnish the kitchen with the paper- folded furni- 
ture. We have made, in ourijcneral construction lessons, some 
{urniture suited to this room ; if saved use it, if not make a^ain. 
(Perhaps children can make from memory.) Let cliildren decide 
what furniture belongs in this room, as table, chairs, cupboard, 
stove. Cupboard may be made similar to bureau. (Fig. 14.) 
A sink may also be made; see directions for making bowl in 
washbowl stand. (Fig. 83.) • 

A stove may be made from box form, folding, or chec^k work, 
size about 3 by 4 inches. Cut out doors, mark stove holes, 
make a stovepii>e (a roll of papm-). 

The kitchen utensils may be made from clay or cut from one- 
inch strips of black paper. Make an ice box or a refrigerator; 
make on tlie lx)x form.* (let children to judge height, ami let 
them plan for the other dimensions, or htt them make freely from 
folded or checked paper. Having liatl the work step by step, as 
given in this book, they will be able to do this independently. 
Be sure that the “three IPs’’ are used in all this work; for 
example, children may, if old enough, write lists of kitchen 
furniture ; — 

cupboard ice box table 

chairs stove wink 


Lists of kitchen utensils : — 

teakettle pans 

teapot spider 

basins stew kettle 


toaster 
strainer 
chopping bowl 


broom 

duHt[>aii 

wringer 
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The ohildreiii should learn to spell the simpfe words. 

They may draw the utensils or furniture on the checked 
paper and write the name opposite in another check. 

For tliis work witli small children, the teacher has a list of 
words upon the board, and children select the right word to 
name the jneture. 

llefore doing the above work, tlicre must be, with small chil- 
ilren, written board lessons in which the words have been usedi 

The kitchen cupboard ; tilings in it : — 


phites 

cups 

pejiper 

knives 

saucers 

sugar 

forks 

8[)ices 

salt 

spoons 

flour 

fruit 

jars 

tea 

ginger 

bowls 

coffee 

raisins 

refrigerator ; 

things in it : — 


butter 

meat 

berries 

milk 

vegetables 

ices, etc. 


As much time as one pleases may be put upon — “Where 
did all these things come from ? ” 

Older primary grades may hero gain much that is funda- 
mental in geograpliy, by visiting commission houses, etc,, as 
has been suggested, to learn about food stuffs. Where from? 
How reach us? Hy land or water, and over what routes? 
Cost of transportation, selling prices? Innumerable problems 
are the outcome of this work, and they are of such real sig- 
nitioanoe to the child that he sees the sense of work in arithme* 
tie. It becomes real to the child. 
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Trkatmext op 


TiiK Walls ok tiik Pl 


AYHOOSK 


There should be a general discussion with tlie children con- 
cerning this subject ; they should be encouraged to look about 
.them. How are the walls at home treated ? How those of the 
prettiest house they have ever seen? 

Kitchen walls, they will decide, are generally painted, or left 
'in the natural way, the same being true in general as to tho 
bath room. 


Ask the children to bring samples of paper from home, to 
visit paper stores, and to learn all they can about pa{)ering. 
Let them make simple designs on pajH;r ruled on one-inch 
strips (or foldtMl strips) or on the checks. Let us say that tho 
seat work for the morning or afternoon may l>t^ entirely given 
to designing pa])er for the playhouse. After samples have 
been brought, and . 
children have gained 
the idea that they 
can design, consid- 
eriible work in de- 
signing having been 
done before on the 
blackboard, they 
will delight in work- 
ing at it. 



The following will ^ 

suggest what may 

be expected: Paper for bath room and hall, bedroom, dining 


•room, or living room. (Pigs* T6-79.) 
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Fio. 77. — Hall Paper. 


Remember that these samples are only suggestions. The 
children should not be told what to do ; they will be able to 

give many simple 

designs. Let them 
use paints or col- 
ored pencils to mark 
the paper. 

As was said, a half 
day may be given 
« to this work. Give 

the children four to 

eight pieces of draw- 

ing paper (a half or 
quarter sheet), and 
say: “We will be paper makers this morning. You may de- 
sign the paper you 
would like for the 
walls of our play- 
house.” (Of course 
children have been 
helped before, and 
have worked too on 
tablet paper and on 
the board.) 

When it is time 
for a reading class, 
this work is put 
away, or left on desk until the children return to their seats. 

This seat work that may be continued through a half day or 
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Pio. 78. — Bedroom Paper. 
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until recess is desfrable. Short, scrapiw work, \wtli no signifi- 
cance, except to keep busy, is distracting and pernicious. 

If in a primary room, the reading class will probably l)e given 
a board concerning the work in hand. It might run tims: — 
We have a playhouse. We are making jiaper for it to-day. 
We are paper makers. Wlio made paper for the bath rcmm? 

Get your paper, John. - 

~Who made paper 
for the bedroom? — 

Get your paper, Mary. 

— What color is it? 

• — My paper is blue.” 

Then instead of oral 
directions, the teacher 
may write on the 

blackboard thus: ** Go — — 

to your seats. — (Jet 7a. - Dining or MvIhr Koom Pnpcr. 

your paper. — Get your paints.— Make paper for the playhouse.” 

Later the paj)er for the bath room is collected by itself, and 
paper for the other rooms in the same way. 

If the teacher is wise and uses every opportunity to have 
children read, she writes upon the Imard directions similar to 
the following : — 

1. Bring me your [>aiH‘r for the bath room. 

2. Bring me the pajier for the living room. 

3. Mary may get be<lroom paper. 

4. Put the dining-room pafjer on my desk. 

5. John, pass the pa[)er basket. 

6. Put all your things away. 
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Later the teacher posts the children’s workf bath-room papers, 
let us say, on a large sheet of paper, or pastes it on the black- 
board, or in some way arranges to place it before the children. 
The teacher says, “ Now we will play we are at the paper store. 
We wish to buy paper for our bath room to-day. Let us look* 
at bath-room paper.” 

Children decide Avhat papers tliey like best. By vote of 
hands, perhaps. From these a final selection of one is made. 
Then, “Whose paper is it?” “Jolin’s.” “We will buy our 
paper of John, and John is expected to furnish enough to paper 
the room.” He may have one or two helpers and do this work 
at another time at a work table, folding or other kind. (It is* 
a good plan to liave one or more such tables for group work.) 
For pay, he may be given one or more extra sheets of paper to 
use at home, a great pleasure to children in general. He will 
give a sheet to liis helpers. . 

In a similar way, consider the paper for the other rooms. 
The ceilings may be papered with a plain tint to match the 
walls. The borders may be 1-inch or J-inch strips of a darker 
shade. 

Calculations are made for the amount of paper needed. 
Probably large sheets of drawing paper will be used. How 
many sheets are needed ? Later, plans are made for paper 
hanging. This work may be done before the class, three or. 
four having been selected as paj^er hangers, or it may be done 
by these children out of school hours, with the teacher’s help, 
of course. 

Have we observed that the above calculations have to do 
with number ? This is one of the “ three R’s ” that we aim •to 
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teach, by makingjt a tool instead of an end in Learning 

arithmetic luis not been the end of the almve, hut in living lus 
little life, making his playhouse, papering ami furnishing it, the 
child is learning to calculate. We saw how, hy taking ad- 
vantage of a necessity, he may make or do something. 

* Reading and writing are being taught i]i the same way. 

Furnisuino TifK IL\th Room 
Bath Tab 

Suggestions for Making. — I’aper ehecked by 2-in^h ]>lan. 

Cut paper, as for a box. Hottom 2 by 4 inches, sides 2 
implies. 

(’ut vertically — the two slashes 
at each end are for laps. ( Fig. HO. ) 


Fi<i. Si. - Hath I'lih. 

In pasting laps, spread to make 
flare of the tub; crush the corners 
Fig. 80. — Diagram of Bath Tub. in a little. (Fig- HI. ^ 

WaHhhowl Stand 

Paper ruled in 2-iiieh strips the narrow way. Sixc 6 by 8 
inches. 

Fold on the lines. 
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On long Hide hIiisIi each line 2 inches. (Fig. ,S2.) 

Form a three-sided stand. 

Paste. 

The double check where pasted forms the 
hack, and the 
other two checks 
may be pushed 
down to form the 
bowl. 

Cut out legs if 
desired. (Fig. 

«3.) 

Fiu. S2. ~l)laKrum of WunIiIkiwI Stand. Fiti. 83. 

Fuknihiiino the Dining 

Let us make the furniture for the dining room from card- 
board or manila tag. 

The children should decide what is needed to furnish the 
room : — 

dining table sideboard 

chairs small table 

The dining table may be made any size desired, by ruling 
paper in 1 or 2 inch stpares. Also the chairs and the small 
table or stand may be made in this way. 

The children are able now to invent. Consider tlie height 
of furniture suitable, and let the children play they are cabinet 
makers and make as they please, after they have looked about 
at home, in homes of friends, and in stores. 
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All furniture wilf be inude on the box form, but eluiir backs 
and legs ina\' be cut out to suit the taste of eliildren. 

To give an idea for making sideboanl, see directions lielow. 


SIthh/Ktrd 

Check paper by 2-ineh jilaii. 

Make, as for box with lid, 4 by 4 ineheH on bottom ; sitles 
2 inches. 

The lid of the box is tlit‘ back of the sideboard. 

A [lortion may be folded down t«» malo* a shelf. 

The open jiait of tin* box is tlie back of the sididioard. 

• Tlie front of sideboard may be marked into drawers and 
doors. 

Doors may be cut to swing out. 

Treatment of 4h.ooRs of the Playhouse 

The children should be led to observe the manner of treating 
floors at home and elsewhere. 

Many little ones live in very undesirable homes, with one or 
two room.s, and know but little of any other way of living. 
Beginning where the child’s interest centers, these lessons tend 
indirectly to broaden his environment and to uplift his ideals. 

After the children have maile their observations, it will b^i 
decided to leave the kitchen fl(»or of playhouse unl<mched, so it 
can be frequently scrubbed. 

The floors of dining rooms, the ( liildren will find, are of hard 
wood or painted or stained pine, and generally there is a rug 
un(|er the table. 
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The floors of the otlier rooms are also generally covered only 
with rugs. Let this manner of furnisliing be commended, as 
it is the most wholesome. 


Hnjfa 

Now the matter of rngs is to lie considered. 

licad the eliildren to talk of tlie different kinds of rugs used 
at home. They may also visit the stores. 

It is very interesting to make a little study of Oriental rugs, 
if the ttfticher feels so inclined. Here is an opportunity to 
take all or part of the children to a particular store where 
such rugs are dis[)layed, or the children may meet the teacher 
at the store at a given hour on Saturday. 

Let us look into the matter of primitive rug weaving. 

What material was used ? 

How were the rugs made? 

What was the loom ? 

Shall we play we are these people making rugs? 

Let ehildrou try to make looms at home, that is, as many as 
are interested. Then show them a simple way of making 
looms for dfdl-house rugs. (Kig. 84.) 


Canihmrd Loom 

Material : back of tablet, ruled, lines inch apart. 

On each line, .] inch from each end, place a dot. 
l*erforate on the dots. Thread with cord or yarn. 

A rag carpet, woven on a loom like the above, would make 
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a suitable rug for dining room. Silkaline cut in 1-iuch strips 
on the bias is very pretty. 

For the sitting room a similar rug may be made from carpet 
yarn or carpet ravelings, and for the bedroom a raffia mat or 
one made from ravelings from gunny sacking. 

Smaller rugs may bo made for the bedroom, playroom, hall, 
and batli room, on the same kind of loom, only smaller. 

It is not necessary for every child in the room to make a 
rug. 

Perl^jip^ the children in one class are the rug makers. A 
few in the class may make rag rugs, another group raffia rugs, 
another, yarn rugs ; and when all are finished, selections are 
made for the playhouse. 

The children shoidd have a voice in all furnishings, the 
teacher being in the background and guiding only. 

It is perhaps well to consider that the rugs and furniture 
are jmrchased from the children, and they may be paid with 
extra material they may wish for homework. 

Lot the children keep all rugs and furniture not used in the 
schoolroom playhouse for their own little playhouses that they 
will doubtless have at home. It is well to encourage home 
doll houses. 

Furnishing tuk Living Room 

Perhaps it will be decided to use a yarn rug in this room. 
Of course it is important that the colors in this rug harmonize 
with the general tone of the room. 

A thin wood or cardboard may be used for the furniture of 
this room. The wood majr be obtained from kindergarten 
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supply houses, or ^lildreii iiuiy bring’ fruit boxes from homo 
for the purpose. 

Now it will be nccesssiry to use inventive skill. 

Make furniture freehand, or fr(»m paper juitterns, which the 
children have invented or have drawn upon stpiares. 

ll may take a day or twt) before (hey have satisfactorily 
niiistered this part of planning for the furniture. 

The different parts of the furniture may Isi glue(| or put 
together with small brads that may be obtaine<l for this pur- 
pose. 

For the living rot )iii tiie (‘hihlren will probahlv diMuffo to 
have plain chairs, rocking chairs, table, settee, and bookcase. 

With all this work, there shouhl be board lessons, as indicated 
before, and all calculations in nuinb(‘r possible to little )>i>ople. 
There should also be scat -work directions giveii upon the 
blackboard, that the children may have practice in reading, 
I)erhap.s something like flie following: — 

(let your scissors. 

Take your pencil. 

Take some paper. 

Make a pattern for a chair, or any piece of furniture wanted. 

Of course the teacher will slmw, by placing a diagram on the 
blackboard, how the squares may be usi*d as a basis for furni- 
ture; then, later, the children will pndiably ent patterns free- 
hand. 

• The children should select the style of furniture licst suited 
for a doll hou.se, and certain children may bo chosen to make 
thp furniture for it. 
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^ FuKXIftHINO THE BeDROOM^ 

Let US use a raflia or grass mat for the bedroom, and make 
furniture to eorrcsi)ond. 

Tlio furniture may l)o made from thin wood, and the parts 
bound or woven with rallia or grasses. 

\V(; shall need in this room; a bed, a cradle, and perhaps a 
cot, bureau, washstand, chairs, and dress box, a footstool, and 
a small table or stand. 

If desired, the Ixslroom may bo furnished as in summer 
houaili ; 'namely, homemade bureau and washstand, whieli are 
draped box(!S. 

Some artudes of furniture for the bedroom are shown in 
figures 9, 1*2, 14, 10, 27. 

Duapkuiks for Windows and Doors 

As the front of the doll house is open, the windows must be 
oppositi? or at flu? ends. As these cannot always be cut out, 
they may be simulated by using silvered paper or mica. They 
may be doidde or single, as desired, l^erhaps there will be a 
double opening between the dining room and living room. 
'Phe children will he delighted to plan for the draperies and 
make them at home. 'Phey will bring bits of suitable material, 
and the work may be assigned to different ones who wish to be 
the drapers. They may also weave draperies out of bits of silk 
and ribbon. 

The bedding and table linen may be made at home, or, if It 
is thought best, all the children may make sheets and simple 
pillow slips out of soft material. Fancy pillows the children 
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will furnish, as tlu^' are eiusily iimdu at Inuiie. foveriiij^ 

for dress boxes in bedroom may also In* made at lumie. 

In the different rooms, pictures, such as the little landsea|H‘H 
and animals the cliildren paint, may be hun^^^ Frame them 
witji strips of dark pajuir [)aHt»'«l anuind. 

In the diiiinjj room a bdd of j»aj>er may be pasted for a plati* 
rail, and lilled with little plates ami saucers that ehildien can 
cut. There are many other (bin,i,^s that will occur later to the 
teacher or the children as they work 4>ii the clilTerent rooms. 


h'i u\isiiiN(! Tin: (’uilouia’s Room 


The furniture iTMpiired : — 
two little beds 
small washsland 
small chairs 
a few small rugs • 
hobby hcirse 


small bureau 
stmly, or play table 
small rockers, or armeliairs 
SOUK* playthings 
(bills, et4’. 


A simple style of furniture should be used in this room. 


THE LKJirriMJ of dwelunhs 

The lighting of dwellings from primitive times to the 
present day may l>e considered brielly with the little ones 
and dwelt upon more at length with the advanced primary 
grades or intermediate grades. 

Light : — 

^1. Wick in oil, or candlelight. 

• How candles were made. Study of simple combustion in 
ciftidle flame. 
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2. Kerosene lamplight. 

Kerosene, where and how obtained ? 

Care of the kerosene lamp. Class trim wicks and clean 
lamp chimneys. 

3. Gaslight. 

Visit the gas plant. 

How is the gas brought to our houses ? 

4. Electric light. 

Visit the electric plant. 

THE HEATING OF DWELLINGS 

1. Heating by lireplaces. 

Consider primitive lireplaces. 

2. Heating by stoves. 

Invention of stoves. 

8. Heating by furnaces. 

4. Heating by steam or water. 

Visit the heating plant in the school building. 

5. Materials used in heating, as wood, coal, peat, oil, and 
gas, briefly considered. 

The temperature of the house. Study the thermometer. 

THE PLUMBING OF DWELLINGS 

1. Visit the plumbers. 

2. Visit the city waterworks. 

How is the water brought to the house ? 

8. Water: hard and soft, tests for distilling, evaporation," 
eto. 
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GARDENING DR FARMING 

We may consnler gardening nr fanning in connection with 
our study of the home ; tliat is, our jday house may be imagined 
to be in the city or the eoiiiilry, and our garden or farm 
jAoducts may gn)w in l)oxes on the window ledges or, Iwtter, 
out in the yard for the doll family. 

All nature work eonsidennl during tlie develt»]»ment of the 
playhouse (which takes a whole or a half year) should have 
reference to the doll family, even when the material is not 
raised in the schoolroom, but is brought in from ^mtside, us 
fruits and vegetables. 'I'he children can, in imagiualh)n, raise 
tliem. Just as much work as is wislied may bi‘ done in this 
way — tluv more the l)etter ; but, as often as [>ossible, the chil- 
dren should be taken to the tral ur furm. 

Through this work children may begin to realize our mutual 
dependence one upon Uie other. 

THE PEOPLE (►K THE PLAYHOUSE 

Of course there are father ami mother, ami we will say a baby 
and a little boy and a little girl. 

The children will bring dolls, and dress tliem to re[)rcsont 
the family. 

THE WORK IN THE PLAYHOUSE 

Let us dramatize in our playhouse the work of the home. 

Monday 

Monday is universally washday. So on this day, when we 
first consider the housework, let us really wasK making the 
’process a basis for board work. 
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Of course, (luring the preceding week, th^ matter has been 
discussed ; also ironing, baking, sweeping days, etc., and toys 
luive been brouglit to use in the playhouse. 

The teacher asks or writes : — 

Wliat day is this ? ” 

“ It is Monday.” 

“ What does the mother do on Monday ? ” 

“ She washes our cdotlies.” 

“ Lot us play wash. 

(let tlie tub, John. 

(Jet tlie washboard, Kate. 

Wliere is the pail ? 

Who will get the water ? 

Oet the basket. 

Hang up the line. 

Get the wash bench. 

Get the washboard. 

Mary may wash the clothes. 

Rub the clothes. 

Rub them well.” 

Children sing as .she rubs ; — 

Tills is the way we w.ash our clotlies, 

Wash our clotlies, so early in the morning. 

By this time the clothes are washed (the doll clothes, those 
of the doll fiiinily). 

The teacher writes upon the blackboard : — 

Jloil the clothes. * 
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Play boil, if desfretl. 

The children sinj^ : — 

Tliis is till* way wt* l»oil our clothes, rU*. 

Rinse the clothes. 

Children sing : — 

This is the way we rinse our clothes, etc. 

Hang lip tlie clothes. 

Children sing : — 

This is the way we hanj; (»ur lot lies, etc. 

Wind, dry our clothes. 

Children wave hands to niuhe a breeze, singing : — 

This is the way we dry our clothes. 

If the verses children ,sing are written njmn the blackboani, 
and fii*st the teacher and later tlie chihl point to them, the 
words are incidentally learned. 

Again the teacher writes : — 

Take the tub away\ 

Til row the water away. 

Put the tub away. 

Put the bisket away. 

Put the wiishboard away. 

^ All housekeeping work should be done projierly and in an 
orderly way. 

* As seat work, the children may follow these blackboard 
directions : — 
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Get your paste. 

Get your scissors. 

Get some white paper. 

Take a slieet of pretty paper. 

Cut the clothes. 

llaiig the clothes on the line. 

(Children understand that this is freehand cutting, to be 
pasted on the colored paper.) 

The result may be like this (Fig. 85): — 



Fkj. 85. 


If able, they may write beneath the pasting: “ This is the way 
we hang our clothes.” The teacher may say, “ Perhaps you can 
write something to tell what you have done ; you can find it in 
the verses here” (pointing to board), and the child selects the 
line desired. 

Later in the day aiu)ther lesson may be given about the 
washing, lllackboard : — 

The clothes are dry. 

Get the basket. 

Take down the clothes. 

Put the clothes in the basket. 
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1’ako down tlio clollKislinc*. 

Put the line away. 

(let some walor. 

Sprinkle the eh»thes. 

Fold the clothes. 

Children siii" : — 

This is tin* way w<- foIU our rlot.|i*‘S, 

Fold our elothi's, lalo in tin* tifl«‘rnoon. 

The blackboard work here ^dven is very siin|»h‘f for little 
beginners. It can be made still simpler, or it may be imnh^ 
more difticult, to suit the class. 

Tlie teacher may give some of tlie more dillieult directions 
orally, then write a direction, and st> on. 

The wise teacher takes every opjMirtunity to wntt\ that ln*r 
children may have every opportunity to in order to 

learn to read. She takes advantag(^ of tin* desiri^ ehihlren have 
to do and to make. It is not nec(‘ssarv that the children learn 
every word before sentences are written. 

The teacher may write the seiitenee and read it at tirst, if 
they cannot read it. Later, througii writing similar scntemx’H, 
children learn to discriminate words. 'Phis is tlie secret of 
learning words. 

Perhaps the next week on Momlay the work is rei)eated in 
a similar manner, using the real playthings; but necessarily 
the work is more difficult. 

The third Monday the washing may be done in pantomime. 

Before the lesson l)egins certain places have lieen selected 
<lrhere the washing equipment is kept, where the washing w 
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done, and whwe the clothes are hung; and the children go to 
these places and act out the process, as directions are written 
upon the blackboard. 

The teacher writes sentences similar to those written the 
week before, only they are naturally more diilicult. 

After perhaps a montli or less, the washing is discontinued 
and other phases of housekeeping may bo considered. 

Tuesday 

Tuesday* is generally ironing day in well-regulated families. 
We will play it is ironing day in the doll family. 

The teacher writes on blackboard : — 

This is Tuesday. 

It is ironing day. 

Please heat the irons, Kate. 

(let the ironing board, John. 

Bring the basket, Mary. 

Are the irons hot ? 

Kate may iron the clothes. 

Children sing : — 

This is the way we iron our clothes, 

Iron our clotlies, so early in the morning. 

Teacher writes on blackboard : — 

Now, Mary may iron. 

Children may repeat song while Mary irons if desired. 

John may iron, now. 


Children sing. 
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Teacher writej again : — 

The clothes are ironed. 

John, put the ironing hoard away. 

Put away the basket. 

Put away tlie irons. 

Hang the clothes up to dry. 

The above is to be acted out aeconling to the directions 
upon blackboard, substi- 
tuting the childreirs own 
names. 

As for wash day, continue 
the occupation of ironing 
for a few weeks, making 
the blackboard work more 
difficult each week. 

In the sjime way con- 
tinue for a few weeks the 
occupations for the remain- 
ing days. (Fig. 80.) fio. m . 

Wbonksoav 

We will consider Wednesday mending and sewing day in 
the doll family. 

Teacher writes upon tlic blackboard : — 

What day is this ? 

Tliis is Wednesday. 
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This is mending day. 

tVe will mend our clothes. 

Please get the basket, John. 

Get the clean clothes, Mary. 

Get the needles and thread, Kate. 

Now we will mend our clothes. 

Note to 'rEAoiiEU. — If any clothing needs mending, let a 
few children go to seats and sew, while the children sing : “ Thist 
is the way we mend our clothes, mend our clothes,’* etc., to mo- 
tion, if desired. 

Teacher writes ui)on the blackboard : — 

Now tlie clothes are mended. 

We will fold the clothes. 

Put the clothes away, Mary. 

Put the clean clothes in the bureau. 

Our mending is done and our clothes are put away. 

Let us sew now. 

Get the needles and thread. 

We will learn to sew on buttons. 

VV*^o will make our sheets. 

Note to Teacher, — It is a good idea to have some sewing 
oil hand to be done on this, our mending and sewing day. It is 
^ell for the children, both boys and girls, to be taught how to 
sew oil buttons. In all this work make no distinction between 
boys and girls. 

We will sujipose that the children have prepared a piece of 
cloth, checked in 1 or 2-ineli squares, upon which they are to 
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sew buttons. Biitli>ns and cloth tht*y will fjliidly brinir from 
home. 

It is a practical accoinplishnicnt to know how to sew on ti 
button, and a great help in a hard-working iimtlier. 

• Children may on this day also make sheets or pillow slips 
needed for the doll house. 

If this is the first lesson in .sewing, the tearhm* givi‘s explicit 
dirjections, perhaps ui)on the blackboard. 

We will suppose that the size of sheets and j)illow slips has 
been considered in the number lesson. The IhmI has been 
measured and all allowances made for hems amf seams. 
Following that lesson, the children have cut Irom paper 
patterns of these Jirtiijles. 

Perhaps the blackboard directions for seat work following 
the number work are as follows: — • 

(Jet your cloth. 

(Jet your scissors. 

(let some pa[)cr. 

Cut a pattern for the sheet 4 by inches. 

Cut a pattern -1 by 2 inches for the pillow slij). 

Cut two sheets. 

Cut two pillovv slips. 

Sew the seams in the pillow slips. 

Hem the pillow slips. 

Hem the sheets. 

Tiiuusdav 

Thursday morning is baking day in the doll family, and the 
aj^rnoon is calling or visiting day. 
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Let the following be done in pantomime., The teacher writes 
on the bhiclcl>oard ; — 

This is Thursday. 

It is baking day. 

What shall we bake to-day ? 

Let US play make a cake. 

Get the bowl and spoon, 
llring the (lour. 

What else do we need ? 

We need gUvS. 

We need sugar and eggs. 

We need milk and butter, too. 

We need baking jxiwdcr. 

Heat tlie butter and sugar. 

Heat them well. 

Hut in the eggs, and beat them well. 

Pul in the milk, and stir well. 

Put in the Hour, and stir well. 

Put in tlie baking powder, and stir well. 

Where is the cake pun ? 

Is the oven hot ? 

Put the cake in the oven. 

With an alcohol lamp one may make cocoa if desired, 
giving some of the directions orally and writing others. 

Flour paste may be made to directions, partly oral and partly 
written. 

Lemonade may be made — a most enjoyable lesson. 
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The children miiy serve a class in the room, or children from 
another room, with lemonade. 

The matter has been talked over with the children, and 
different ones may bring the necjcssary materials and utensils. 

Qthers may furnish the same on future occasions. 

Considerable number work, as well as fun and reading, is the 
outcome of this lesson. 

Talk about the cost of the lemons, and also the cost of the 
sugar, if so small a (luantity can he cstimat<^<l. 

If decided to use one lemon for 4 glasses, childreji should 
tell how many lemons are needed for 12 children. 


Schoolroom Lemomulc for 12 (Stih/rcn 

12 small glasses of \vat<?r 
12 tablespoons of sugar 
8 lemons 

The teacher writes (»n blackhoard : — 

Let us make lemonade. 

We shall need fresh water. 

Will you get us a pail of fresh water, John? 
Here are the lemons and the sugar. 

Bring a large bowl, a spoon, and a knife. 
Bring the lemon S(iueezer, too. 

Cut the lemons, Mary. 

Squeeze the lemons, Kate. 

Put in the sugar and stir well. 

Put in the water and stir again. 
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Instead of* baking or making something eat on baking 
day, the cliildren may be taught to set the jday table in the 
doll hous(‘, (»r on a larger scale in the schoolroom. 

All may be done to oral and blackboard directions. 

Of course the table setting may be also done in pantomime, to 
directions. 

Thursday afUnnoon is visiting day in the schoolroom. 
Occasionally allow the cliildren to bring their dolls. Let it 
be dolls’ visiting day, — a grand reception day at the doll 
house. f)f course there will be more dolls than can be accom- 
modated in the doll house. The small dolls may visit the 
doll family, and the larger ones may bo placed about the* 
room. 

Let us hope that there may be a few boys who have dolls. 

There is a vision of a dear little fellow with his doll. He 
stands with a group of girls before the school. All rock their 
dolls to and fro in their arms, as they sing a lullaby. 

Friday 

Friday is universally sweeping day. 

Play it is sweeping day in the doll family. 

Teacher writes : — 

Friday is sweeping day. 

Let us sweep the playhouse to-day. 

Get the broom and dustpan, Mary. 

Get your sweeping cap, too. 

Bring the dust cloth, Kate. 

John may hang the rugs on the line^ 
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Clean the ru^s^well, Jolin. 

Kate, put the s<ifu })illows on the line. 

Sweep the diniii<:j-rooni floor, Mary. 

Sweep the living-room floor. 

^Sweep till) bedroom, too. 

Now sweep the biitli room and the ehildrcirs room. 

Dust the dining room, Kate. 

Dust tlie living room, Ned. 

Nell may dust the bedroom ami the ehildren’s room. 

Let us clean the floors. 

(iet a jiail, Ned. 

Put some warm water 
in the [tail. 

Wash the floors, Ned. 

Wash the floors clean. 

Clean the kitchep 
Tloor. Clean it well, 

Nell. 

Clean the bath room, 

Kate. 

(’lean the tub. Clean 
it well. 

Clean the washbowl. 

Bring in the rugs, 

John. 

Put them on the floors. 

Bring in the pillows. 

Put the pillows on the sofa. 

Now our house is all clean. (Fig. 87.) 



Fw. 8T, 
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Occasionally instead of sweeping and cleaniftg the #bll house, 
give particular attention to housekeeping in the schoolroom. 

Hoard directions are perhaps as follows : — 

Dust the bookshelves, Mary. 

Olean the blackboards, John. 

Wash the blackboards, Fred. 

Kate, dust the table. 

Wash the window ledges. 

Water the plants, Nell. 

The little boy and girl of the doll family may give a Mother 
Goose party. The children move the dolls about and talk for 
tiiem. 

'riiis is for tiio children a most interesting and natural man- 
ner o( expression. In fact, during tlie entire development of 
the doll house there have been many subjects for interesting and 
natural conversation or language work (if it must be named). 

Tlie first attempt at entertaining will probably be somewhat 
in the following manner; — 

Each child having a (hdl chooses some character in Mother 
Goose for the doll to personate. The child speaks for the doll 
character, either by reciting the poem, or by making a few 
simple statements concerning the same. For instance, the 
child whoso doll is Jack Horner says : — 

“ I am Jack Horner. 

I sit in a corner. 

I ate a C'hristmas pie. 

1 put in my thumb. 

And took out a plum.” 
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Anoth# : — 

“ I am littlo Miss Muffet. 

I sit on a tnffet.’’ 

Anotlier ; — 

“ I am little Hoy Blue. 

See my horn. 

Hear me blow it.” 

Another : — 

“ I am Toniiiiy 'rueker. 

1 sing for my supper.” 
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HINTS ON SKAT WORK 


Throughout this work constant allusion has been made to 
seat work, and many examples have been given to show tliat 
seat work sliould grow naturally out of the oral lessons. Any 
other seat work is merely “ busy work,” and has no place what- 
ever in the schoolroom. 

Too few realize that the seat work is as important as the 
recntation, more important, for there the child is left to his own 
resources. 

If the seat work required is a logical outcome of the oral 
recitation, then it becomes a test of the child’s ability. 1.) 
there any reason, then, why he should not always have the 
proper test rather than a haphazard something to keep him 
busy ? 

The story of “lied Riding Hood ” has been told, the school 
and the small children have had a blackboard lesson. 

They pass to seats, and the question now is, What are they 
to do at seats while the next class recites ? 

The thoughtful teacher considered this in planning the day’s 
lesson, and on certain blackboard space devoted to the seat 
work for this class she had written : — 

Take some red paper. 

Get your white paper. 

Get your scissors. 

128 
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^ut Little Red itiinng Mood. 

Cut the biisket. 

Put some eggs in the basj^et. 

, Can we, as thouglitful teacliers, discover what lier blackboard 
leifeon was ? 

Sentences 1, 2, and 3 the children have had repeatedly. 

They have used the word “ cut ” and put it in various sen- 
tences. We infer tliat the phrase, “ Little Red Riding Hood,*’ 
has been used on the blacklK)ar<l. Now it apj>ears as above, 
— a test. Watch the children. What fun to see them get the 
idea! “Cut” they know; “Red Riding Hood” they should 

* know, if interest in the recitation was keen. 

“Cut” the basket. The familiar “cut” again, with the new 
phrase, “the basket.” Watch. Have they the idea? What 
they do will show us. 

“Put” is familiar (tet us suppose). “Some eggs” is the 
new expression. We infer that they had it in the blackboard 
lesson. Do they remember it? What they do now is the 
test. 

What advantage lias this written test over the oral directions 
which might have been given instead ? Easy of answer. 

Often we find the story of “Red Riding Hood” in second- 
grade readers. Let us 8Upja).se the class has just finished the 
story as a reading lesson. For seat work let them make the 
poster of Red Riding Hood according to written directions. 

• (Figs. 64 and 65.) 

Suggestiot^ for seat work following a board lesson or a 
primer lesson on “Jack and Jill.” 
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Directions written on blackboard : — 

• 

Get your scissors. 

Get some paper. 

Cut a strip. 

Cut a circle. 

Make a pail. 

Seat work following blackboard or primer lesson on “ Little 
Boy Blue.” 

Directions written on blackboard : — 

Get your scissors. 

Take some paper. 

Get your circle marker. 

Cut a circle. 

Make Little Boy Blue’s born. 

Blow your horn. , 

Seat work following blackboard or primer lessoQ on “The 
Three Bears.” 

Directions written upon blackboard : — 

Lesson L 

Make a big chair for Papa Bear. 

Make a chair for Mamma Bear. 

Make a little chair for Baby Bear. 

Lesson 11. 

Make a bed for Papa Bear. 

Make a bed for Mamma Bear. 

Make a little bed for Baby Bear. 
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Seat work folfewing a talk concerning tlie^ dress of the 
Puritan maiden : — 

Get your scissors and some paper. 

Cut two squares. 

From one scpiare make an apron. 

From the other make a cap. 

Suggestions for seat work in connection with a geography 
lesson on the Western Hemisphere. 

Directions are written upon the board as follows : — 

At 10.10 John may pass the 8ci8.sors. 

Alary may i>ass the papcjr. 

Take your circle marker (or compass) and make an 8-inch 
circle. 

With pencil represent the equator. 

Open your geographies to the Western Ilemispliere. 

From tablet paper, cut freehand North America and South 
America. 

Paste in proper position on the circle. 

For construction work at the seat, diagrams instead of writ- 
ten directions may occasionally be placed upon the blackboard. 
Diagrams may be used with oral instructions whenever they 
will aid in dictation. 

Seat work following the story of the “Lgly Duckling.’* 

Board directions ; — 

First row draw the story. 

Second row cut the story. 

Third row gO to the sand table and show the story. 
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Following t^ilks upon temperature, the wether flags may be 
made in advanced primary grades. 

1. Fair-weather flag. (Fig. 88^) 

From white paper cut a 4-iiicli square. 

From manila paper cut a 1-inch strip 6 inches long. 

Fold this strip twice lengthwise for the flagstaff. 
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Paste the wliite square between folds | inch from the top of 
the staff. 

2. Rain or snow flag. (Fig. 80.) 

Same directions us for No. 1, except that the flag is made 
from blue paper. 

3. Local rain or snow flag. (Fig. 90.) 

From white paper cut a 4-inch square. 

From blue paper cut an oblong 2 by 4 inches. Paste this 
upon the lower half of the white square. 

Make flagstaff os before. 
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• 

• 4. Temperature flag. (Kig. 91.) 

From black paper cut a 4-inch square. 
Fold one diagonal, and cut along the 
fold. 

Make staff as indicated above, and fasten 
flag in the same way. 


WllIRLIOlO AND WlNOMlLL 

On some windy day, let an advanced 
primary grade find tlm following direc- 
tions on the blackboard. Let t)iem make 
the article, and so find out what 
it is. (Fig. 92.) 

Take a 0-inch scpiare of any 
colored paper. • 

From each corner cut diago- 
nally to within 1 inch of the 
center. 

Fold every other flap to the 
center, and fasten on the eml 
of a stick (lead pencil) with a 
pin. 

What have you ? 

To make a windmill, use a 4- 
inch square of paper and pin to 
the side of a 6 by 2-inch cubical 

hox. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK 

Modern conditions of life are such that it is necessary for 
manual training to have a place in the school curriculum. This 
being the case, it is essential that the work should be simple in 
its beginnings, — so simple that teacher and children may be 
able to do it without undue pressure, and it certainly should be 
the outcome of the daily work, and not something extraneous.. 

'I'he teaclier, the children, and the parents should feel that 
the work is as necessary and vital as reading, language, and 
arithmetic, for it is a means of expression and is so intimately 
connected witli tjicse subjects tliat when the child is doing om 
he is learning the other. Time was when the “three R’s^ 
were the essentials in education, but now we give precedence 
to the “three ITs,” — the head, the hand, and the heart. 

The main features of this course of work are simplicity an< 
adaptability to school conditions. 

The tnu! education, according to our highest authority, is not 
preparation for future living, but is a process of present living ; 
therefore the “ school should represent life to the child as real 
and vital as he linds it at home, in the neighborhood, or on the 
playgrounds.” And for this reason some form of life, or social 
activity, should be the basis of work through which the child 
acquires the fundamenjtals of learning. This is the principle 
underlying the development of the doll house in the schoolroom. 

In primitive industrial work use should be made of materials 
brought from home (see Suggestions to Teachers, pages 7 and 
8); also native materials, as corn husks, reeds, grasses, and , 
rushes. Following are some suggestions for industrial work. . 
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WKAVIXfi 

1. Simple paper weaving from strips of paper to make mats, 
;)ook marks, and baskets. (Figs. 93 and 94.) 
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2. Rug weaving^from carpet, yarn, rags, silkaliiie (1 inch on 
bias), ravelings, raffia, grasses, or corn liusks. (Fig. 95.) 

3. Blanket weaving from Saxony yarn upon cardboard 
looms. 

4# Hammock weaving from cord upon cardboard looms. 
(See Fig. 84.) 
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CuOOlIKTINO 


Crocheting with cord ami 
yarn, using the fingers instead 
of a hook. (Figs. 96 and 97.) 

The chains so crocheted may 
be made into rugs, hats, baskets, 
and belts. (Fig. 98.) 

* Braiding 



• Cord, yarn, raffia, and tissue 
paper and corn husks may be 


Fio. 98. 
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braided and sewed into hats, mats, belts, *aiul baskets. 
(Fig. 99.) 

WRAPl'INf} 

Raffia may be used in wrapjiinj^ cardboard wliich has been 
cut into picture frames, baskets, mats, and boxes. Also, doll 
house furniture may be made in this way. 


Raffia Rock 

Simple baskets and mats may be made from a ropt? of raffia 
wound with a single strand of contrasting color. (^u*n husks 
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may be used in a similar way, — winding with lolored twine. 
(Figs. 100 and 101.) 

(’LOTHKSriNS 

Two dozen clothespins can be used to good advantage in 
the schoolroom as dolls. Children may bring them. 

* The clothespins may be dressed in tissue paper to represpiit 
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the character* children are considering in tfieir regular work. 
If Mother Goose is the subject before the little folks, what 
delight to represent Little Red Riding Hood, Little Boy Blue, 
Simple Simon, Tommy Tucker, and t!ie others for a Mother 
(joose party in the doll house. (See doll house and doll family, 
Fig. 75.) 

At Thanksgiving time the pins may be dressed as Puritans, 
to be used in connection with the sand table. 

There are many interesting and profitable ways to use these 
pins in auy primary grade. 

THE WOHKSHOI* 

It i%a fine tiling to have the window ledge, a small table, or 
a corner of the room designated as “The Workshop,” where 
can be kej)t in boxes all the odds and ends of materials, such 
as little pieces of glass, tin foil, string, etc., that the children 
have brought from home; pieces of colored paper and anything 
whatever that could be used either at the sand table or in illus- 
trative work at the desks. It is not meant that the regular 
material be kept in this place, but that which might be in- 
cidentally needed. For example, in seat work one row of 
children may be given the regular working paper and told to 
fold or illustrate any given thing ; the next row pencil or paint 
to picture tlie same ; another row directed to go to the work- 
shop and select materials best suited to make anything they 
choose that is connected with the lesson. 

Often one child will have an idea of something he would 
like to do ; then let him work out his idea from the materials 
he finds in the workshop. 
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Each week let t\fo children be appointed by tlie class to look 
after the workshop and keep things in order. 

It is a good plan to have otlier schoolroom duties of the 
housekeeping nature cared for similarly. Thus all have an 
interest in the order of the room. 
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reading and teaching, and for this last-named use questions are inserted in the 
descriptive^ text from time to time for the pupils to answer. 'Ihe book is full 
of information on the subject covered, and its value is increased by many 
illustrations.” — San /•raudsro Chronicle. 


HOW WE ARE CLOTHED 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER 
By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN 

Author of *' How We are Fed,” etc. 

Cloth lamo 40 cents net 

“You will remember that we listed this without seeing it, but upon the 
representation of its value, and I think it speaks for itself. The books are 
both simply and practically written, deal with common matters, and should fit 
in very well as geographical readers for about fourth and fifth grades.” 

Emma C. Taylor, Principal of School No, 57, Trenton, NJ, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-416 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 



CHnJ) LIFE READERS 

Bjr ETTA AjSTIN BLAISDELL tad MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDEU 


Qiild Life Primer .25 center nti. 

Child Life ; A First Reader . * 25 cents^ net. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable : 

A Second Reader . . . .35 cents> net. 

Child Life in Many Lands: A. Third 

l^eader 3^ cents^ net. 

Child Life in Literature : A Fourth Reader 40 cents^ net* 

Child Life : A Fifth Reader . . .45 cents^ net. 


" I have carefully read the first three numlwrs of the ' Child Life Readers.’ 
1 have no hesitation in saying that in point of interest, pure literary style, 
and pedagogical arrangement these readers have no .superior. They stand 
the test of the schoolroom, livery tcjicher who has tried them in thi.s county, 
and there are many such, pronounce them ‘e.xcelient’ or ‘the very best.* 
The interest of the children in classes or reading at their s< ats is pleasant to 
See. We are glad that siKih hooks may he had."-— ORVII.LK T. HKK.HT, 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Cook .County, III. 

" The universal opinion of our teachers is one of great satisfaction with 
the Blai.sdell ' Child f Jfe Readers.’ 'I'hey are attractive, well graded, and 
full of interest for the pupils." — A. H. BhOiMiKiT, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 

" I have recently been making some tests of the first and second hooks 
of your 'Child Life Readers,’ and I wish to say that I am greatly pleased 
with them, and especially with the second lx>ok. It is, I think, one of the 
Irest, if not the Ijcst, second reader that I have been able to exaniine, and I 
have read a good many during the last year." — Prof. M. V. O’SllKA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

" ’ Child Life ' is in all respects a beautiful book, and is admirably planned 
and executed. I am especially pleased with the illustrations and the way 
the text and pictures work together."— S. 'i'. DiriTON, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

tC-U, Ptftb Avenue, New York 

Bi>STON . CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATIANTA 



THE HEART C/F NATURE SERffiS 


Stories of Ptinis and Animats 


Stories of Earth and Sky 


Stories of Birds and Beasts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
30 cents each 

Three delightfully written books by one of the best-known authors of liteth* 
ture, real llteraturei for chil<lren, designed especially for supplementary reading 
from the fourth to the eighth grade. Much useful and interesting information 
is skilfully* interwoven with the text. The series is charmingly illustrated. 
The books are substantially bound in cloth and are exceptionally low-priced. 


ELEMENTARY NATURE READERS 


First Reader, 35 clnts 

Second Reader, 35 cents Teachers' Manual, 90 cents 

By LUCY LAlfGDON WILSOH 

This widely used series provides excellent material for nature study, care- 
fully graded for the first four years of school life, — simple lessons, nature 
myths, stories, and poems. The lessons run with the seasons, beginning with 
September, llie selections are from the best authors, and the books are ad- 
mirably illustrated from nature and the masterpieces of art. The Manual will 
be found of great assistance by teachers, especially those in the ordinary city 
graded schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-4(6 Fifth Avenue, New York 








